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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Great Loss by Earthquake and Fire in Jamaica—Government Swits 
for the Japanese in San Francisco—More Indictments for the Oil Trust 
—What France Pays for Religion—Sunday Law Demonstration in 
Patis—The Coronation of the Shah of Persia—The Science of Life 
Saving. 


2 SF SK 
What it Means to Be Colored in the Capital of the U. S. 


Salome: A Septic Opera . . . CARROLL BRENT CHILTON 
A ModelFarm on LonglIsland .... . JAMES C. BAYLES 
Immanence (Poem) . + + « « » MARIAN W. WILDMAN 
Mr. Lang’s Ghost . . . ... =. ++ +« ANDREW LANG 
Recessional (Poem) . ... =. . . « HANNAH M. BRYAN 
The Milk Problem ... =. . .-++ DR. JAMES JOHNSTON 
The Case of Senator Smoot SENATOR ALBERT J. HOPKINS 
Men We are Watching . . . A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 
Ere the Caravan Departs (Poem). . ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Dual Tariff Aan Boyd 
The Luminosity of Day Our Immigrants 
Book Lists for Librarians . Professor Wendell’s Lecture 
Criticism of the French Law Jamaica 
Pneumonia Once More Political History of the State 
The Kongo Problem of New York 
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Financial, Insurance, etc. 











No More Alcohol 


As now made, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does not 
contain the least particle of alcohol in any 
form whatever. You get all the tonic 
and alterative effects, without stimulation. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 


When a stimulant is needed, your doctor 
will know it, and will tell you of it. 
Consult him freely about our remedies. 


The new kind contains no alcohol 


We have no secrets to hide! We publish 
the formulas of all our medicines. 














J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 








Established 1860 
150 Varieties 





CLINCHER 
St RACING TYPE 
ee ens OCK-RESISTING STRENGTH, 
HNESS, RESILIENCY AND 
N 


G QUALITIES are PHENOM- 


- THE TREAD !s EXTRAHEAVY 
—AND FLAT, TO RESIST SKIDDING. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
co. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, !!!. 
Sold Everywhere NEW YORK 174181 cadway. 


ea tre 
The Best Pens Made ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior Street. T 
BOSTON -20 Park Square. HE 
BUFFALO--717 Main’ Street. 
LONDON—26 City Road. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Railway Organization and Working Edited by ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 


A score of prominent railway officials have contributed to this volume the condensed results 
of their experience. Eminently practical and thoroughly readable, the book will occupy a 
unique fre as a manual of railroad business. ft is equally adapted to university classes 
= e needs of the professional railroader. 510 pages; small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid 
2.16. 


The New. Appreciation of the Bible By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


This book seeks to do three things: first, to state briefly the principal conclusions of modern 
learning regarding the Bible; second, to show the enhanced values which it now exhibits; and 
third, to , out some of the ways in which it may be most helpfully used. 424 pages; 
12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 


The Development of Western Civilization By J. DORSEY FORREST 


An examination of modern European society which has in view the determining of the social 
forces by which it has been molded to its present form. 418 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, 
postpaid $2.17. 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology 


F By FRANK HUGH FOSTER 
As the first pate history of the greatest theological movement which America has yet seen, 
the book will command the attention of all students of our national thought. 580 pages, small 
8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 


Homeric Vocabularies By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED and WILLIAM B. OWEN 


This little book is planned to aid the reader of Homer in the rapid acquiring of a meee 
The words are arranged in the order of their frequency, a method which has proved remark- 
ab.y suctessful in ‘practice. 70 pages; small 8yo, paper; net $0.50, postpaid $0.53. 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection Part I By carrerr rier 


Mr. Pier’s collection contains a number of unique specimens and is known to experts through- 
out the world. The. catalogue is luxuriously printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 48 
pages; quarto; net $4.06, postpaid $4.15. 


Index Volume to Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt 


An elaborate index to the collection will shortly be published as a separate volume. A most 
important work will thus be completed. It will now be possible for any reader of English 
$e have access to the entire body of Egyptian historical inscriptions. 200 pages; 8vo; pet 
2.00. ' 


Animal Micrology: Practical Exercises in Microscopical Methods 


By MICHAEL F. GUYER 
An indispensable book for teacher, physician, student, or novice who wishes to learn how to 
prepare his own material for miscroscopical examination. Sufficient account of the theoretical 
side of miscroscopy is given to enable the student to get satisfactory results. from his micro- 
scope. 250 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88. 


Hebrew Life'and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to attract 
him in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. Enriched with the 
fruits of a lifetime of study and versed in the intricacies of modern criticism, the author ap- 
proaches her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the best religious writers of 
the past. 396 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT 
This new textbook belongs to the series of “Constructive Bible Studies.” It is intended for 
pupils of sixteen or seventeen years of age. Like the other volumes of the series it aims to 
embody the results of modern scholarship, while remaining true to the spirit of its great 
theme. 246 pages; 8vo, postpaid $1.00. 
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LVATION! 


How I was Saved by Mrs. 
Eddy and Christian Science 


By CHARLES HLEIN 


Charles Klein, whom every one knows as the playwright-author of “The 
Music Master,” which has captivated every theatergoer in the country, has con- 
tributed to February CosMopoLiTAN an article on his own experience with Chris- 
tian Science. He states how he was.saved by the doctrine of Mrs. Eddy, the 
founder of this.cult which has spread over the length and breadth of this land— 
even the world—in but a few years. Mr. Klein gives an impartial opinion of 
Christian Science based on experience. Coming in the midst of a season of so- 
called exposés of Christian Science, his article is indeed refreshing and has in it 
the tone of an authoritative statement. 





AMNATION! 


The Pool-Room Vampire and 
its Money-Mad Victims. 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 


In this article, Josiah Flynt, best informed of all writers on men and matters 
of the “under-world,” tells of a traffic that has wrecked more homes than Wall 
Street, that has claimed more victims than the bucket shops, that is conducted by 
a cluster of trusts more vicious, more rapacious, more absolute than the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

This is the criminal enterprise known in common parlance as “playing the 
ponies”—gambling at the race-tracks and in pool rooms, where the game is in 
the hands of a comparatively few crooks of varying degrees of assumed 
respectability. The pool room has not the protection of the statute books, but 
it has the protection of “the man higher up,” and has infested nearly every good- 
sized town and city in the country. 





February Cosmopolitan 
1789 Broadway J J New York City 
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The Dog That Found Himself 


This is the title of a dog story by 
Homer Davenport in the February 
Woman's Home Companion. 


Read this one story. You will say 
that it is worth a dollar---the price of 
twelve numbers. 


If you are interested, look at two or three recent 


issues. If you are not a subscriber you will find 
reasons why you should subscribe. If you are not 
an advertiser, you will find reasons why you should 
advertise. Address 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
Madison Square, New York 
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The Judependent 
Book List No. 1. 


Jamaica and Earthquakes 


The Handbook of Jamaica. Compiled by J. 
C. Ford and A, A. C. Finlay. Published annual- 
ly by the Government Printing Office. Price, 
$1.50. Indispensable to any one wishing up-to- 
date information about this island possession of 
England’s. It is compiled chiefly from official 
records, but is not a Government publication. 
It is a real guide and directory to the business, 
agricultural, religious and social life of the island. 
aed be bought in this country through any book- 
seller. 

Jamaica. Painted by A. S. Forrest, described 
by John Henderson. 179 pages, 24 colored illus- 
trations. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00, 
A recent and readable account of the island and 
its people. See review in this issue. 

Lady Nugent’s Journal. Jamaica One Hun- 
dred Years Ago. Edited by Frank Cundall. 
London: A. & C. Black. 5s. A personal diary 
giving a picture of official life in Jamaica, 1801- 
1815. 

Studies in Jamaica History. By F. Cundall. 
1900. London. 

The Geology and Physical Ouqnem of 
_— By R. T. Hill. 1809. Cambridge, 

ass, 


Jamaica as It Is. By B. Pullen-Barry. 1903. 
London. 
Ethiopia in Exile: a Revisited. By B. 


Pullen-Barry. 1905. London. 

The White Man’s Burden at Home. By 
Sydney Olivier, in The International Quarterly, 
vol. 11, pp. 7-23. An account of the treatment of 
the negro citizen in Jamaica, by a Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

Does Jamaica Contain a Lesson in Colonial 
Government? By Julius Moritzen, in the Re- 
view of Reviews for October, 1900, pp. 451-458, 
illustrated. The article’s interest lies in the de- 
scription of fruit raising, which is Jamaica’s chief 

industry. 

‘ _ Jamaica as a Summer Resort. By Maurice 
Baldwin, in the New England Magazine for June, 
1904, PP. 449-464, 577-590. Well illustrated. The 
writer in these two brief articles portrays vividly 
the peoples, their customs and their government, 
and the characteristics of the island. 

Seismology. By John Milne. 320 pages. New 
York: New Amsterdam Book Co. First pub- 
lished in England in 1898. $2.00. The world 
owes a debt of gratitude to John Milne, who, 
practically, single-handed, organized forty sta- 
tions all over the world, where records of earth- 
quakes are obtained. This book is technical in 
character, but the layman will find chapters 5, 8 
and 10 of general interest, as they deal with 
the nature of earthquake motion, earthquake 
— and “earthquakes and construction.” 

rthquakes in the Light of the New Seis- 
mology. By C. E. Dutton. 


New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1904. $2.00. 

A Study of Recent Earthquakes. By Charles 
Davison. 355 pages. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1905. $1.50. This volume, in the 
Contemporary Science Series, edited by Havelock 


Ellis; is not a textbook on the subject of seis. 
mology, but rather a history of the most import- 
ant earthquakes that have occurred, from the 
Neapolitan earthquake, in 1857, to the Indian 
earthquake of 1897. Of interest to the general 
reader. _ 

The Times and Places of Earthquakes. By 
Prof. H. H. Turner, of Oxford University. Re. 
printed from the London Times, in the Popular 
Science Monthly for June, 1906, pp. 537-542. 

Pacific Coast Earthquakes. By Ralph §. 
Tarr. THE INDEPENDENT, vol, Ix, page 954, April 
26, 1906. An account of the Alaskan and Sa 
Franciscan earthquakes. 

The Practical Side of Earthquake Study. By 
Prof. John Milne. THe INDEPENDENT, vol. liii 
page 500, February 28, 1901. 

For most of these titles and annotations we 


are indebted to Mr. John Cotton Dana and Miss 
Beatrice Winser, of the Newark Public Library, 





Fifty Years Ago 


(From Ghe Independent of Jan. 22, 1857.) 

The return of Dr. Livingstone, after seventeen 
years’ absence from England, is the mos 
interesting fact of the week; and his reception by 
the Royal Geographical Society, including the 
chief men of renown in the world of science, and 
afterwards at a public meeting, and, thirdly, by 
the chief friends of Christian missions, is alto 
gether extremely pleasant to contemplate, a 
showing that the time has passed in which men 
of the sword alone were honored, and spiritual 
heroes and the martyrs of humanity lived, and 
labored, and perished, “unwept, unhonored and 
unsung.” : 


The New Metal.—Aluminium begins to come 
into more general use, at least in France. 
The eagles which surmount the colors of the 
army, hitherto made of copper, gilt by galvanism, 
are now made in aluminium, thus lightening the 
weight of the flag by nearly 234 Ibs. Aluminium 
is more sonorous than bronze, and is conse 
quently brought into use for musical instrv- 
ments. Spoons and forks, drinking-cups, etc, 
have also been formed of it. : 


A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccab. 
—By Richard J. Burton. New York: G. P 
Putnam & Co. We have been somewhat dis 
appointed in this book, in two particulars :—t 
contains less of romantic and thrilling adventure 
than we had expected, and it gives but a hurried 
view of the interior structure and arrangements 
of the famed Caaba. But as a description of 
Mohammedan life, it stands unrivalled. No pre 
vious traveler has so thoroughly acquainted hin- 
self with the social and religious usages of the 
Orient. 

From China.—Intelligence has been received 
that on the 24th of October the British fleet, 
under Admiral Seymour, commenced bombart- 
ing the city of Canton. The Americans wert 
also engaged in hostilities against the Chinese, the 
ship Portsmouth having destroyed a fort in cot 
— of an insult offered to the America 
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VACATION ” 
ABROAD 





A Boy’s Vacation Abroad 





C-F-KING JR. 
W, 


THE CM-CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 





A BOOK FOR 





** GROWN-UPS” 


At all Booksellers or sent postpaid by the Publishers. Price $1.50. 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - Boston, Mass, 


Every American boy will enjoy seeing the 
sightsof Europe through the eyes of Young 
King. 


Not a Dull Moment in the Book! 


Asa guide for prospective travellersin Europe, 
this bright, breezy book will prove invaluable, 
because the author followed an ideal itinerary. 


It is written in the form of a log, and 
each day is filled right up to the 
brim with entertaining experiences 


London, Rome, Athens, Constantinople and 
Paris take on a new charm when described in 
Mr. King’s easy, boylike, spicy style. 


AS WELL AS BOYS 











Press Cutting 


Romeike’s "™<“* 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “‘up-to-date.”” Eve newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Burope is hed 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 





New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street 
New York City 


|__WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 
OPEN FROM 


euservomay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 








. Ss. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 


Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. “Bermudian.” 


or WEST INDIES 


23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 

Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Mg 

Agts. Quebec S. S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. Cook & 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway. ‘ 





Crouch & 
F itzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Bent Lanene: 
st Luggage. 
177 heotetrr 


ust above Cortlandt St. 
688 way, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


ardrobe Trunks 
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FOUR FAST TRAINS 


CHICAGO TO THE — 


NORTHWEST 


If you travel via The North-Western 
Line from Chicago to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis you'll find the train service excellent 
from every standpoint. The sleeping cars 
are of the latest design, the chair cars 
and coaches are clean and comfortable. 
The attendants are courteous and skillful, 
the schedules convenient, the roadway 
smooth. 

















Every provision is made for your com- 
fort en route—electric lights, buffet library 
cars, Pullman sleeping cars offering the 
choice of drawing room, compartments or 
open sections, free reclining chair cars, day 
coaches, and dining cars (serving table 
d’hote dinner and other meals a la carte). 


Ghe Best of Everything 


These trains leave Chicago at 9.00 a. m. 
6.30 p. m. (The North-Western Limited), 
10.00 p. m. and 3.00 a. m.—all daily. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 


For book of trains and information 
of any nature call on or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK |Evmet scr’ toiy tor putea to on 


Thurwanger, N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ) eater SANITARIUM 








Select class of nervous and mental patients 
25 years’ experience; late first ‘Assistant Physician & 
8s ~ visit be 


EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS tal; vis batons 





iddletown, N. Y., State Hi 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINN 
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ALWAYS OPEN 





THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF 


CHALFONTE 


IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ON THE BEACH 


























A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS. 

A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar with 
Switzerland, will take a party of boys and young men 
fora tramp among the Alps next summer. For particulars 
write to Professor F. Anderegg, Oberlin, Ohio. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - _ Publisher. 
4 Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, 31:56 


& year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received 
me week before change is to take effect; the old as weil 
be given. 


‘8 the new address 


We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., carcseo? iz: 











TELEPHONE CONNECTION 2696 GRAMERCY 


DR. PETER KAHLER 


SURGEON CHIROPODIST 
Office: 928 and 930 Broadway, 


Hours 10 to 5 New York City 











THE ELM CITY RURSERY COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Ee AMERICAN ELM 

> (Ulmus Americana), 
the most noble of all our na- 
| tive trees, without a rival for 
lawn, street or avenue planting, 
majestic, graceful, long-lived, 
hardy. We offer over a thou- 
| gand Nursery-grown Elms from 
15 to 25 feet high and 2 to 12 
inches in diameter. These trees 
are grown on land peculiarly 
adapted to producing a splendid 

AMERICAN ELM root system. 

Wagon delivery is recommended for short hauls, but 
if the trees are tu go long distances, economical freight 
rates can be arranged. 

PRICES OF THESE ELMS ON APPLICATION 
STATE SIZE AND QUANTITY REQUIRED 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMP4 NY, NEW HAVEN, COFNECTICUT 
1907 new catalog ready January fifteenth 
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PICTURESQU 
WHITE PLAINS 


is the location of this 


ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY SEAT 


Suitable for all year round home for New York business 
Man. 


The Description in a Few Words 


is as follows: 

Residence along modern lines, wide and spacious piazza 
on three sides, improvements include three sanitary bath- 
rooms, gas and electricity, 8 large open fireplaces, oak 
beam ceilings, stable, 5 stalls and coachman’s quarters; 


2 acres Of well-shaded lawn. Price, $24,000. 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc., 
Depot Square, White Plains, N. Y. 








Incorporated 1832 Charter Perpetaal 


County Fire Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
110 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1907 


CASH CAPITAL - - = = $400,000 00 
CASH ASSETS - = = = 1,089,816 37 
NET SURPLUS - - 215,442 85 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 615,442 85 


Real Estate -++ $84,965 « 
Mortgages and Ground Rents... ae 

Stocks and Bonds....... ae: ORS 

Loans with Collateral 


Interest Due and Accrued : 
Premiums in course of collection and 
all other items 


$1,089,816 3 


LIABILITIES 


Losses unpaid (not due)... 

Commission and all other charges due 
Agents 

Reserve for unearned premiums 

Capital Stock 


Net Surplus 215,442 8 


$1,089,816 37 
OFFICERS 
CHARLES R. PECK, President 


WEED & KENNEDY, Metropolitan District 
Managers, 29-31 Liberty St., N. Y. 











CONDITION OF 


LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE 


DECEMBER 


Cmaerr 8 Bidg., 37 Liberty St 
188 Montague *st., Brooklyn Su 
Other Real Estate 652,666 12 «Un 


AND TRUST CO. 


Sist, 1906 
LIABILITIES. 


Copteel Stock 


ivided Profits 


Deposits 
Deposits in Trust 


Loans on Collateral 

Building Loan advunces account clients 
Interest Accrued, Receivable 

Rent Accrued, Receivable 

hr Receivable, for Search and Title 


Gross earnings 
Expenditures 


Undivided Profits, Dec. 3ist, 1905 
Profit on Real Estate 
Charged to Profit and Loss: 
ividend May ist, 1906 
August ist, 1906 
November ist, 1906 
February ist 1907 


Undivided. Profits, hienntied 


31, 1906 
Cash and Securities certified by NOPFICERS: Sells, Certified Public Accountants. 


EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Man- 
DAVID B. ‘OGDEN, 
. LOCK 


GHT 
ENRY MORGENTHA 
THORWALD SALLE NECHT, Treasurer. 


J. Artanis. 

Louis V. Bright, 

Geo. F. “Butterworth, 
Dumont Clarke, 
Edwin W. Coggeshall, 


DI 


William P. Dixon, 
Julian D. Fairchild, 
Frederic deP. Foster, J. Lawre' 
Henry E. Howland, Henry Morgentha 


Dividend payable Feb. 1, 1907 


ALD FO 
ae hk VARIC 


KMAN, tice Pret sneai 
GEORG 
F. D 


Due Banks and Bankers 
Taxes and Rent Accrued 
Interest accrued, payable 


rved for Current Expenses 


579,937 14 
$448,243 16 





JACKSON, Comptroller. 


WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 
yy ot H. ——. hauetant General Manager. 


RBES, Assistant Treasurers. 
FLEUR ’ | Assistant Secretaries. 


RECTO 
William A, Day, J. Frederic Herecchen, David B. 0; 
John T. Lockman, 
Franklin B, Lord, 
mce Marcellus, James M. Varnum, 


John Webber, 
Thorwald fallknecht, Henry R. Winthrop. 
James Stillman, 


u, James N. Wallace, 





120, 000 00 
$17,302,289 8 


OS =e ao! weer af of ob 4. ao, 





),000 00 
1, 289 58 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1907 


No. 3034 


Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter. 





Survey of the World 


Kingston, the chief city 
of the island of Ja- 
maica, was shaken by 
an earthquake at 3:30 p. m. on the 14th. 
Fire followed the shock, which had 
broken the water mains and thus pre- 
vented the firemen from checking the 
progress of the flames. The business 
part of the city was destroyed. Governor 
Swettenham said in his report that the 
burned district was about one-thirtieth 
of the city’s area, being a triangular tract 
with its, apex at the old Parish Church 
and extending from the Parade Gardens 
to the sea, between Duke and Princess 
streets. Other and trustworthy accounts 
show, however, a greater loss. The shock 
was quite severe within a radius of ten 
miles. In the city there is scarcely a 
building in sound condition. Nearly all 
the churches, banks and public buildings 
were burned. The Myrtle Bank. Hotel 
was destroyed, and the bodies of many 
guests are believed to be in the ruins. 
Few of the wharves are left. The har- 
bor has. been deepened, and the water 
front appears to be slipping down into 
the sea. On the sand spit which guards 
the inclosed harbor were the remains of 
the old city of Port Royal, the greater 
part of which was submerged long ago 
by an earthquake. Here the lighthouse 
was thrown into the sea on the 14th, the 
fortifications were submerged, and two 
gunners were drowned. Shipping was 
not injured, except that the tourist steam- 
ship “Prinz Waldemar” ran ashore for 
lack of lights. At the military station in 
the suburbs, the camp hospital collapsed 
and was destroyed by fire, and forty-six 
soldiers in it were burned to death. 
Among the dead there are Major Hardy- 
man and Lieutenant Lamont. The Con- 


Earthquake and 
Fire in Jamaica 


stant Springs Hotel was injured, but not 
destroyed. There was but little damage 
at Port Antonio, where a hundred Amer- 
ican tourists were in one of the hotels. A 
tidal wave was reported at Annotta Bay, 
on the north side of the island. Early 
dispatches underestimated the loss of life 
in Kingston. At last reports more than 
600 bodies had been buried or cremated, 
and it is probable that 900 or 1,000 per- 
sons were killed. A great majority of 
these were negroes. The most prominent 
of the whites who lost their lives was Sir 
James Fergusson, a visitor, who had been 
Governor of South Australia and New 
Zealand, and for a time was Postmaster- 
General in the British Cabinet. He had 
been lunching at the Jamaica Club with 
Governor Swettenham and was killed in 
the street by falling walls. The club- 
house was demolished. A large party 
of prominent Englishmen, led by Sir Al- 
fred Jones, chairman of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, and interested in 
the cotton trade, escaped death, but sev- 
eral of these visitors were saved almost 
by miracle. The party included the Earl 
of Dudley and half a dozen members of 
Parliament, one of these being John Hen- 
niker Heaton, who sent to London a long 
report of the disaster. Among the dead 
are Captain Constantine and Captain 
Young, of a steamship company; A. M. 
Nathan and Charles Sherlock, the lead- 
ing merchants; the Cuban Consul, the 
Spanish Consul and three physicians. It 
is said that 120 men were killed in one 
cigar factory and ninety children in a 
large schoolhouse. Reports have been 
delayed and are conflicting. Cable offices 
and land telegraph lines were wrecked. 
The first dispatches were sent on the 
night of the 15th from Holland Bay, at 
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the east end of the island. Nearly all of 
the dispatches say that no American tour- 
ist or visitor was killed. During the 
panic which followed the shock, hundreds 
of negroes were praying in the streets. 
Many ran into the sea, and some of these 
were rescued by parties from the ships. 
Hospitals were improvised on the ships, 
and scores of amputations took place 
there. From Guantanamo, the American 
destroyer “Whipple,” the battleships 
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within a few days, that a great eruption 
is in progress at Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, 
and that an increase of activity at Mount 
Etna is reported. Last Monday morn- 
ing it was learned with surprise and in- 
dignation in this country and in London 
that Rear Admiral Davis and the Ameri- 
can warships had left Kingston on Sat- 
urday afternoon, having practically been 
driven away by Sir James Alexander 
Swettenham, Governor of the island. 














KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 
This picture was taken from a boat just off the chief Jamaica docks. 


“Missouri” and “Indiana,” and the supply 
ship “Celtic” hurried to Kingston. These 
American ships were the only naval ves- 
sels in the harbor, and they were of great 


service. American marines were landed 
and placed on guard. At Washington, 
Congress passed a bill authorizing the 
use of naval supplies for the people of 
Kingston. All this was appreciated in 
London. On Friday two shots (blank 
cartridges) were fired from one of our 
ships in the direction of the penitentiary 
as a warning to prevent a threatened re- 
volt of the prisoners. It is noticeable that 
earthquakes have taken place elsewhere 


Altho marines had been landed at 
the request of the Governor or 
of his _ representatives, and had 
done excellent service, he decided 
that they must be withdrawn. He 
made known his decision to Rear Ad- 
miral Davis in an extraordinary letter, 
abounding in sneers and insults. In the 
opinion of the American commander, to 
leave the harbor was the only course con- 
sistent with the dignity of the United 
States. He was urged to remain by the 
City Council, which, at a special meeting, 
expressed disapproval of the Governor’s 
attitude. Withdrawal of the naval sur- 
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geons and medical supplies will cause 
much suffering. Governor Swettenham 
is severely criticised by the London press. 


& 


At Findlay, O., the grand 
jury of Hancock County 
on the 14th brought in 
939. indictments against the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio, several sub- 
sidiary companies in that State, John 
D. Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, 
H. H. Rogers, H. M. Flagler, John D. 
Archbold and other officers of the cor- 
porations involved. All are accused of 
violating the State’s Anti-Trust law by 
maintaining a combination to prevent 
competition in the manufacture, sale 
and transportation of petroleum. Pros- 
ecutor David says that in these indict- 
ments the objections of the Standard’s 
counsel to other recent indictments have 
been met and that the claims of counsel 
as to the proper course of procedure 
have been satisfied. In case. of convic- 
tion, the fines and costs may exceed 
$60,000,000, and the individual de- 
fendants may be sent to jail. Fines 
amounting to $18,000 have been im- 
posed upon the two companies con- 
trolled by the Tobacco Trust which 
were found guilty in New York, on the 
1oth, of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. Following a speech by 
Senator Kittredge, in which he attacked 
what has been called the Lumber 
Trust, the Senate, on the 18th, passed a 
resolution directing that an investiga- 
tion be made by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. It is understood 
that such an investigation has been in 
progress for several months. In 
Arkansas, the Supreme Court has up- 
held the imposition of a fine of $10,000 
upon one of the meat packing companies 
for refusing to testify in Chicago in a 
Trust suit brought by the Attorney- 
General of Arkansas. 

& 

To enforce the provi- 
sions of the treaty 
with Japan the Gov- 
ernment, on the 18th, began two suits in 
San Francisco. In the Supreme Court 
of the State it asks for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the admission of a Jap- 
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anese child (in whose name the suit is 
brought) to the public school from which 
he was excluded. In the Federal Circuit 
Court it has filed a bill in equity, asking 
that the State law be construed, that 
declaration be made that this law is not 
applicable to Japanese children, and that 
the defendants (the Board of Education, 
Superintendent of Schools, and principals 
of schools) be enjoined from excluding 
Japanese children. In both suits the 
Government alleges that the treaty has 
been violated. In the treaty the privi- 
leges and rights of the most favored na- 
tion, “in whatever relates to rights of 
residence and travel,’ are given to the 
Japanese. It is expressly provided by 
the State that every school in a district 
must be open to all children of school age 
resident within said district. The right 
to attend such schools, the Government 
contends, is one of the “rights of resi- 
dence” guaranteed by the treaty. The 
Government also points out that it has as- 
sisted in supporting the schools of Cali- 
fornia, having granted 5,000,000 acres of 
public land for that purpose, and having, 
in June last, by act of Congress, and for 
the same purpose, given to the State 5 
per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales 
of public land in the State since Califor- 
nia’s admission to the Union—all with 
the understanding that the schools should 
be conducted in obedience to the Con- 
stitution, which makes treaties the su- 
preme law of the land. It is also as- 
serted by the Government that Japanese 
are not in any sense “Mongolians” (to 
which the law refers), but are a distinct 
race, and that until a short time ago this 
was conceded by the authorities of the 
State. Therefore the law, if properly 
construed, does not justify the acts of the 
Board of Education, and if it does it is 
null and void, being in conflict with the 
treaty. An association has _ been 
formed in Tokio to cultivate commercial 
relations and develop navigation between 
Japan and the Philippine Islands, and 
also to found a Japanese bank and a 
Japanese insurance company in Manila, 
where it will publish a newspaper. In 
the last six months, about 11,000 Japan- 
ese have arrived in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and 5,000 of these, after some delay, 
have been carried to the Pacific Coast 
States. A new Chinese Exclusion bill 
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has been reported to the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs from a sub-com- 
mittee. It is not satisfactory to either 
the Pacific Coast Representatives or to 
the Chinese Minister. It provides for 
an examination and the issue of certifi- 
cates by American inspectors in China to 
persons of the exempt classes, and aims 
to prevent harsh treatment of such per- 
sons upon their arrival. The Chinese 
Government, it is said, desires that per- 
sons of the exempt classes shall be 
required to prove, not that they belong 
to one of these classes, but merely that 
they are not coolie laborers. 


& 


A report from the Com- 
mission, together with a 
cable message from Chief 
Engineer Stevens, appears to prove 
that the fumors about unfavorable re- 
sults of the borings on the site of the 
proposed Gatun dam were without 
foundation in fact. The report says 
that sixty-three borings have been 


made on the site of the dam, and that 
pervious material was found at the bot- 


tom in only four of them. All of the 
127 holes bored on the adjoining sites 
of the proposed locks show that the lock 
walls will rest upon a foundation of 
“firm and suitable soft rock.” No ex- 
traordinary difficulties have been en- 
countered to cause a change of plans, 
and nothing has been found, it is as- 
serted, to affect the practicability or 
permanence of the great dam. The 
Government has not yet decided- to 
award the canal contract to Oliver & 
Bangs, the lowest bidders, who propose 
to do the work for 6} per cent. of the 
money-expended. Pierce & Co., next on 
the list, whose bid was 7.19 per cent., 
liave withdrawn from the competition, 
but argument has been heard in behalf 
of the third bidder, the McArthur-Gil- 
lespie Company, whose offer was 12} 
per cent. It is understood that the Gov- 
ernment will not pay so much as that, 
but the competition would probably be 
reopened if the bid of Oliver & Bangs 
should be rejected. It remains to be 
shown conclusively that Oliver & Bangs 
have sufficient capital and that their 
record, as to work heretofore done for 
the Government, is good. The record 
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of Mr. Bangs (who has not been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Oliver) is said to be un- 
satisfactory with respect to work now 
in progress. Concerning work in the 
past, it is asserted that his connection 
with the projects of Gaynor and. Greene 
at Savannah and elsewhere is severely 
criticized. On account of fraud in those 
projects, Captain Oberlin M. Carter was 
sent to the penitentiary. Mr. Bangs is 
a brother-in-law of Gaynor. At the 
trial of Carter, the Government asserted 
that he had been used as a nominal bid- 
der in the interest of Gaynor and 
Greene, and that some of their contracts 
stood in his name. If the canal con- 
tract should be awarded to Oliver & 
Bangs, Mr. Oliver would probably em- 
ploy at least 5,000 negroes from the 
Southern States. He is willing, he says, 
to employ negro convicts. 
s&s 

Debate in the Senate upon 
the various resolutions 
concerning the President’s 
dismissal of the negro soldiers has been 
marked by some asperity. Among the 
speeches last week was an eloquent one 
by Mr. Spooner, who upheld the Presi- 
dent’s authority to order such dismissals, 
considered the race question, and tem- 
perately but keenly criticised Mr. Till- 
man for his public utterances in de- 
nunciation of negroes and in commenda- 
tion of lynching. Mr. Carmack, being 
on the side of the President in this mat- 
ter, suggested that the leaders of his 
party, really hostile to him because he 
had forced great corporations to obey 
the laws, were now striving to destroy 
his influence and to renew the party’s 
“covenant with the plunderers and op- 
pressors of the American people.” It is 
said that by a majority of the Republi- 
cans the President’s action is disapproved. 
On the 17th, when the pending resolu- 
tion was one calling for a Senate inves- 
tigation of the Brownsville affray, and 
saying nothing about the soldiers, Mr. 
Blackburn offered an amendment de- 
claring that the purpose of the investiga- 
tion was not to question or deny the legal 
right of the President to discharge en- 
listed men of the army without honor. It 
was understood that this would be sup- 
ported by a majority composed of all the 
Democrats (except Mr. Tillman) and 
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about twenty Republicans. Attempts 
were then made to unite the Republicans 
in support of a new compromise resolu- 
tion, and on the 21st such a resolution 
was introduced by Mr. Foraker, who 
had been the leading opponent of the 
President. In this resolution, which was 
accepted by Mr. Blackburn (for the 
Democrats), and which had been ap- 
proved at Republican conferences, the 
Senate directs, “without questioning the 
legality or justice of any act of 
the President in relation thereto,” that 
an investigation of the affray at 
Brownsville be made. 


st 


Exercising the power 
given to him by the 
Burton act, Secretary 
Taft has issued permits authorizing the 
importation into this country of 160,000 
horse-power of electric force from power 
companies on the Canadian side at Ni- 
agara Falls, this quantity being allotted 
as follows: Ontario Power Company, 
60,000; Electrical Development Com- 
pany, 46,000; Canadian Niagara Falls 
Power Company, 52,500; International 
Railway Company, 1,500. The Ontario 
company, whose power house is just be- 
low the Falls on the Canadian side, is 
now transmitting power to Syracuse, 
about 165 miles. He also decided to per- 
mit a diversion of water on the Amer- 
ican side as follows: Niagara Falls 
Power Company, 8,600 cubic feet per 
second; Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power 
Company, 6,500 feet; Erie Canal, 400 
feet. He has reached the conclusion, he 
says, “that with the diversion of 15,500 
cubic feet per second on the American 
side, and the transmission of 160,000 
horse-power from the Canadian side, the 
scenic grandeur of the Falls will not be 
affected substantially or perceptibly to 
the eye.” He has appointed a committee 
(consisting of Charles F. McKim, Frank 
D. Millet and F. L. Olmsted) to advise 
him as to what changes should be made 
to remedy the unsightly appearance of 
the American side of the cafion, just be- 
low the Falls, where water used by man- 
ufacturers pours out thru orifices in the 
wall. Those who use this water must 
“remove the eyesore” if they want to re- 
tain their permits. The Canadian Gov- 
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ernment has introduced in Parliament 
a bill designed to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of power generated at the Falls un- 
less and until all demands for it in Can- 
ada shall have been satisfied——lIt has 
been recommended by the International 
Waterways Commission that our Gov- 
ernment prohibit the diversion of more 
than 10,000 cubic feet per second of 
Lake Michigan water for the Chicago 
drainage canal. 


Premier Clemenceau has 
French Affairs again showed his power 

and promptitude in pre- 
venting street rioting on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 20th, when a demonstration was 
planned by the labor unions and Social- 
ists to compel the closing of stores on 
Sunday. The new law enjoining a 
weekly day of rest for employees allows 
some option to the employers as to 
which day shall be selected for a holi- 
day and whether the establishment shall 
be closed altogether on Sunday. The 
efforts of the labor unionists to enforce 
a general Sunday closing have caused 
frequent local disorders and_ several 
lives have been lost in raids upon stores 
which persisted in keeping open on 
Sunday. On Friday and Saturday a 
forecast of what was likely to happen 
on Sunday was given by the wrecking 
of a bakery and a printing establishment 
which had been keeping open. At 
Fougeres a woman was attacked by a 
mob of strikers because she persisted in 
working. The labor leaders planned to 
assemble the different unions at their 
headquarters and march them with ban- 
ners to the Place de la Republique, 
whence they were to march thru the 
boulevards. The demonstrators did not 
apply to the Government for authoriza- 
tion of the parade, and Premier Clem- 
menceau notified the leaders in advance 
that such a parade would not be per- 
mitted. He took the same precautions 
that he had found effective in prevent- 
ing the riots planned for Labor Day, 
May Ist. Troops were placed on all the 
streets leading into the Place de la Re- 
publique, and wherever a parade started 
it was at once cut off by the police. 
Ditches and obstructions in the streets 
were removed and the pavement sanded, 
so the cavalry could charge. The differ- 
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ent forces were kept in communication 
by the bicycle police, and M. Lepine, the 
energetic Prefect of Police, was as 
usual to be found at any point where a 
mob was beginning to collect. The la- 
bor exchange where the unions meet 
was closed at noon. As the result of 
these precautions there was little disor- 
der.——The Third Plenary Council of 
the Catholic Church was held in Paris 
at the Chateau de la Muette, January 
16th, and was attended by eighty pre- 
lates. The Council was opened with the 
chanting of “Veni Creator.” The ses- 
sions were secret, and little is certainly 
known of the proceedings. For fear 
that the Government would tamper 
with the communications, the messages 
to Rome were not entrusted to the mails 
or even.sent as cipher telegrams, but 
despatched by personal courier to the 
Pope. The reply to the Papal Encycli- 
cal was made public. The Council 
thanks His Holiness for the Encyclical 
and declares its entire accord with the 
principles there laid down. Bishops 
protest against the violation of the most 
sacred rights of the Church, and declare 
that religious. peace can only be restored 
by respect to the rights of the hierarchy, 
the inviolability of property and full re- 
ligious liberty. No concessions were 
made to the Government. Cardinal 
Coullie, Archbishop of Lyons, is re- 
ported to have said that it would be act- 
ing contrary to the will of the Pope to 
come to any settlement on the questions 
_in dispute, because there could be no 
solution until the Government turns to 
Rome. The law, he said, is already im- 
practicable and ineffective, and the Gov- 
ernment has been compelled to modify 
the law. In many cases the priests who 
were arrested for not making declara- 
tions of their intentions to hold public 
services have been acquitted——M. 
Briand, Minister of Education and Pub- 
lic Worship, will ask for a law which 
makes it optional with the priests 
whether they shall make a declaration 
for public meetings or not. In ‘case 
such a declaration is made the ecclesi- 
astic will be under the protection of the 
law. If not, he will have no legal title. 
At Beaupreau, near Angers, the stu- 
dents of the Catholic Seminary barri- 
caded the building and defended them- 


selves against the troops who were sent 
to expel them. The soldiers finally 
forced an entrance to the building, but 
a number were injured by stones and 
other missiles. 
ed 

In response to inquir- 
What France ohare: 

.. ies instituted by THE 
Pays for Religion INDEPENDENT, at the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry 
of Finance in Paris, and thru the cour- 
tesy of these departments which we are 
glad to acknowledge, we are able to give 
our readers an exact official account of 
the annual amount and the distributior 
of the French budget for religious pur- 
poses up to the present year. These fig- 
ures show not only the amount saved by 
the Government and the amount which 
must be approximated by the different 
religious bodies, but also the relative 
strength of the different official Churches 
and the distribution of allowances in the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Taking first 
the Catholics, we find 28,705 officiating 
priests. Of these 851 are 75 years old 
and receive $253.50 a year ; 968 are from 
70 to 75 years old who receive $234; 
4,300 are from 60 to 70 years and re- 
ceive $214. There are 22,587 priests un- 
der 60 years, of whom 4,000 receive $195 
each and the rest but $195 a year. The 
curés come next above in grade. There 
are in all 3,434, and their pay ranges ac- 
cording to class and to age from $234 to 
$312 yearly. The curé of the Cathedrai 
of Paris alone receives $468. The Vicars 
General number 182. The Vicar Gen- 
eral of Paris receives $877; 17 receive 
$595, and 164, $487 a year. There are 
52 bishops receiving $1,950, and 16 arch- 
bishops who receive the highest pay, 
$2,925. The whole number of function- 
aries in the Catholic Church receiving al- 
lowances from the State is 32,389, and 
the total amount of the budget for the 
Catholics is 40,431,395 francs or $7,884,- 
122. In this sum is included allowances 
for pensions, grants for work and diverse 
expenses. In the Protestant establish- 
ment are two branches. There are 635 
ministers of the Reformed Church and 
61 of the Lutheran. The pastors of these 
Churches are rated with reference to pay 
in three classes. Those at Paris, 12 of 
the Reformed Church and 1o of the Lu- 
therans, receive each $585. Those out- 
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side of Paris of the first class receive 
$429. Ministers of the second class re- 
ceive $390, and those of the third class, 
$351. There are 423 Reformed ministers 
paid at the latter rate and 40 of the Lu- 
therans. The full amount expended for 
the Protestants including various ex- 
penses is $304,590. The total number of 
Jewish rabbis is not given; but the 
amount spent for that religion is $31,888. 
The overwhelming predominance of the 
Roman Catholic clergy is seen in these 
figures. In considering the small 
amounts paid to the priests it must be 
remembered that they have had the free 
occupation of ecclesiastical residences, as 
well as seminaries and other institutions. 
Allowance is made for the home life of 
the Protestants in giving them a larger 
average salary per year. On the other 
hand there being no hierarchy in the 
Protestant Church there is a discrimina- 
tion against it in paying the vicars gen- 
eral, the bishops and the archbishops 
much larger sums in addition to Episco- 
pal residences. The total amount of the 
budget for the three established Churches 
was, last year, $8,220,600. According to 
the moderate scheme of the Government 
the budget will be reduced the next year 
to $5,752,500; the second year to $5,265,- 
000; the third year to $4,095,000; the 
fourth year to $3,900,000; the eighth 
year $2,340,000. But the refusal of the 
Vatican to accept the Separation law will 
reduce this sum largely. 


st 


The conflict between Church and 
Spain State in Spain is assuming a vio- 

lent form. Catholic demonstra- 
tions are being held in various cities 
which are attacked by anti-clerical mobs 
and often result in bloodshed. Cardinal 
Sancha y Hervas, Archbishop of Toledo 
and Primate of Spain, has presented to 
King Alfonso the protest of the entire 
episcopate against the proposed law reg- 
ulating religious associations. He states 
that if the law is adopted it will lead to 
cruel conflicts of conscience, not only 
among the faithful, but also among the 
bishops and clergy, because they could 
not comply with it without becoming 
guilty of mortal sin and incurring ex- 
communication. All efforts to induce the 
King to espouse the cause of the Church 
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have proved fruitless. He maintains a 
strictly constitutional attitude and refers 
all petitions and communications on the 
subject to his ministers. The King has 
offended the Catholic party by permitting 
the opening of the Protestant Chapel in 
the palace for the Princess Henry of Bat- 
tenberg, who is at Madrid pending the 
confinement of her daughter, Queen Vic- 
toria. The Premier, Marquis de la 
Vega de Armijo, is assured that he will 
have the support of the Liberal Party in 
the Cortes which meets on January 2ist. 
Three important measures will be pro- 
posed by the Government, the reform of 
the excise duties, a law regulating re- 
ligious associations, especially for the 
purpose of bringing under legal control 
the friars who have been expelled from 
France, and the amendment of the pena! 
code in order to provide more efficient 
means for the prevention and repression 
of anarchism in Spain. The trial of the 
men who were arrested for complicity in 
the attempted assassination of King Al- 
fonso on his marriage day, May 31st, has 
begun and is assuming considerable poli- 
tical importance. Morral, who threw the 
bomb at the carriage of the King, com- 
mitted suicide when he was arrested, but 
Senor Jose Nakens, editor of El Matin, 
who concealed him and assisted him to 
escape, and Senor Ferrer, director of an 
anarchist school at Barcelona with which 
Morral was connected, are charged with 
being accomplices. The Radical and 
Anarchist parties are making a deter- 
mined attempt to secure their acquittal. 
The Public Prosecutor demands that the 
prisoners shall be tried by three judges 
without a jury on the ground that the 
crime being attempted regicide does not 
come under the ordinary court proceed- 
ure. It is feared that if a jury trial is 
held the accused men will be acquitted. 


Js 


The Crowning The coronation of Mo- 
of the Shah hammed Ali Mirza on 

January 19th was a 
scene of unusual splendor, since it took 
place in a palace crowded with Oriental 
treasures, and the Peacock Throne is 
the most costly piece of furniture in the 
world. The procession entering the 
throne room was led by the younger 
brother of the Shah, and the Persian 
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officials and diplomatic representatives 
formed a circular group around the 
Shah. As he took his seat upon the 
throne the Prime Minister advanced and 
placed on his head the jeweled crown, 
while the Chief Mullah intoned a chap- 
ter from the Koran. After an ode by 
the poet laureate, the Shah descended 
and received the congratulation of the 
foreign representatives. Malik Man- 
sour Mirza, the second son of the late 
Shah, who was in attendance on his 
father during his illness and was order- 
ed out of the room by Mohammed Ali 
when he reached Teheran, attempted to 
commit suicide by taking opium on ac- 
count of his disappointment in not suc- 
ceeding to the throne of Persia. The 
political disposition of the new Shah is 
still in doubt; the latest rumor coming 
from Berlin being that he would favor 
German influence in Persia to counter- 
act the Russian and British power. 


as 


Modern medical science 


The Scienc A 
© saves 19,000 lives every 


of Life Saving 


year in the-city of Paris 
alone; 10,00c of these are babies under 


five years. This is the conclusion Dr. 
Jacques Bertillon comes to after a thoro 
study of the Parisian vital statistics of 
the past century. If the death rate of 
24.4 per thousand. inhabitants prevailed 
now as it did in 1860 there would be 66,- 
434, whereas there are in reality only 
47,843. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the death rate in Paris was 
32, and its decline was slow until about 
1885, when more attention began to be 
paid to direct experimentation and re- 
search and the application of scientific 
principles to personal hygiene and public 
sanitation. The greatest triumph of the 
new methods has been in the care of chil- 
dren. In the last fifty years the death 
rate of children under five has fallen 
from 158 to 55 per thousand living. For 
children between five and ten it has fallen 
from 13 to 5, and for those between Io 
and 14, from 7 to 3. Next to children’s 
diseases, the greatest progress has been 
made in the prevention and treatment of 
typhoid fever, diphtheria and diseases of 
the respiratory organs. It will be ob- 


served that all these diseases which have 
to a certain extent been conquered are 
due to bacteria whose life history is 
‘known and whose influence can be direct- 
ly counteracted. That the decrease in 
mortality is due to newly acquired knowl- 
edge of our microscopic enemies, not to 
improvement in general good health and 
promiscuous sanitation is shown by the 
fact that the death rate from tuberculosis, 
which is still imperfectly understood and 
for which no specific remedy is known, 
has not decreased very much, while can- 
cer, of which neither the cause nor cure 
is known, has in the same period be- 
come more common and fatal. No won- 
der that when the French people were re- 
cently called upon by a popular journal to 
vote for the greatest man their country 
had produced they placed Pasteur, to 
whom we owe the beginnings of our 
knowledge of bacteriology, far ahead of 
Napoleon and Hugo. 
& 
The land of 


The School Controversy Luther too. has 


in Germany its school con- 


troversy, the point at issue being the con- 
trol of the public schools by the Church 
and its representatives. The controversy 
was fairly launched about a year ago 
when the Teachers’ Conference of 
Bremen, consisting of some 600 teachers 
of public schools, almost unanimously 
demanded that the Church be excluded 
from the school, and that all but an un- 
dogmatical religious instruction, consist- 
ing of the general principles of interna- 
tional morality, exclusive of specifically 
Christian principles, be excluded from 
the school. Several months ago came 
the Munich National Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, which did not indeed endorse the 
demand for a total secularization of pub- 
lic school instruction, but declared itself 
in favor of the “Simultan” schools, i. ¢., 
schools attended by children of all re- 
ligious creeds, who receive whatever re- 
ligious instructions are given separately. 
The Prussian Government has given 
great offense to the friends of non-con- 
fessional schools by its new law, which, 
it is claimed, places the schools in the 
power of the Church more than ever be- 
fore. 
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What It Means to Be Colored in the 
Capital of the United States 


[The special interest in the present article rests in the fact that it describes conditions 


in Washington, a city governed solely by the United States Congress. 
It lies between the two sections, North and South, and 
The article is timely now that Senator Foraker has 


which represents the whole country. 
it has a very large negro population. 


brought before the Senate the dismissal without honor of the negro battalion. 


It is our only city 


The writer 


is a colored woman of much culture and recognized standing.—Ep1rTor.] 


called “The Colored Man’s 


WW *eatied The’ D. C., has been 
Paradise.” Whether 


this 


sobriquet was given to the national cap- 
ital in bitter irony by a member of the 
handicapped race, as he reviewed some 
of his own persecutions and rebuffs, or 
whether it was given immediately after 
the war by an ex-slave-holder who for 
the first time in his life saw colored peo- 


ple walking about like freemen, minus 
the overseer and his whip, history saith 
not. It is certain that it would be diffi- 
cult to find a worse misnomer for Wash- 
ington than “The Colored Man’s Para- 
dise” if so prosaic a consideration as 
veracity is to determine the appropriate- 
ness of a name. 

For fifteen years I have resided in 
Washington, and while it was far from 
being a paradise for colored people, 
when I first touched these shores it has 
been doing its level best ever since to 
make conditions for us intolerable. As 
a colored woman I might enter Wash- 
ington any night, a stranger in a strange 
land, and walk miles without finding a 
place to lay my head. Unless I hap- 
pened to know colored people who live 
here or ran across a chance acquaint- 
ance who could recommend a colored 
boarding-house to me, I should be 
obliged to spend the entire night wan- 
dering about. Indians, Chinamen, Fili- 
pinos, Japanese and representatives of 
any other dark race can find hotel ac- 
commodations, if they can pay for them. 
The colored man alone is thrust out of 


the hotels of the national capital like a 
leper. 

As a colored woman I may walk from 
the Capitol to the White House, raven- 
ously hungry arid abundantly supplied 
with money with which to purchase a 
meal, without finding a single restaurant 
in which I would be permitted to take a 
morsel of food, if it was patronized by 
white people, unless I were willing to sit 
behind a screen. As a colored woman 
I cannot visit the tomb of the Father of 
this country, which owes its very ex- 
istence to the love of freedom in the hu- 
man heart and which stands for equal 
opportunity to all, without being forced 
to sit in the Jim Crow section of an elec- 
tric car which starts ftom the very heart 
of the city—midway between the Capi- 
tol and the White House. If I refuse 
thus to be humiliated, I am cast into jail 
and forced to pay a fine for violating the 
Virginia laws. Every hour in the day 
Jim Crow cars filled with colored peo- 
ple, many of whom are intelligent and 
well to do, enter and leave the national 
capital. 

As a colored woman I may enter 
more than one white church in Wash- 
ington without receiving that welcome 
which as a human being I have a right 
to expect in the sanctuary of God. Some- 
times the color blindness of the usher 
takes on that peculiar form which pre- 
vents a dark face from making any im- 
pression whatsoever upon his retina, so 
that it is impossible for him to see col- 
ored people at all. If he is not so af- 
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flicted, after keeping a colored man or 
woman waiting a long time; he will un- 
graciously show these dusky Christians 
who have had the temerity to thrust 
themselves into a temple where only the 
fair of face are expected to worship 
God to a seat in the rear, which is 
named in honor of a certain personage, 
well known in this country, and com- 
monly called Jim Crow. 

Unless I am willing to engage in a few 
menial occupations, in which the pay for 
my services would be very poor, there is 
no way for me to earn an honest living, 
if I am not a trained nurse or a dress- 
maker or can secure a position as teacher 
in the public schools, which is exceed- 
ingly difficult to do. It matters not 
what my intellectual attainments may be 
or how great is the need of the services 
of a competent person, if I try to enter 
many of the numerous vocations in 
which my white sisters are allowed to 
engage, the door is shut in my face. 

From one Washington theater I am 
excluded altogether. In the remainder 
certain seats are set aside for colored 
people, and it is almost impossible to se- 
cure others. I once telephoned to the 
ticket seller just before a matinee and 
asked if a neat-appearing colored nurse 
would be allowed to sit in the parquet 
with her little white charge, and the 
answer rushed quickly and positively 
thru the receiver—NO. When I remon- 
strated a bit and told him that in some 
of the theaters colored nurses were al- 
lowed to sit with the white children for 
whom they cared, the ticket seller told 
me that in Washington it was very poor 
policy to employ colored nurses, for they 
were excluded from many places where 
white girls would be allowed to take 
children for pleasure. 

If I possess artistic talent, there is not 
a single art school of repute which will 
admit me. A few years ago a colored 
woman who possessed great talent sub- 
mitted some drawings to the Corcoran 
Art School, of Washington, which were 
accepted by the committee of awards, 
who sent her a ticket entitling her to a 
course in this school. But when the 
committee discovered that the young 
woman was colored they declined to ad- 
mit her, and told her that if they had 
suspected that her drawings had been 
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made by a colored woman they would 
not have examined them at all. The 
efforts of Frederick Douglass and a law- 
ver of great repute who took a keen in- 
terest in the affair were unavailing. In 
order to cultivate her talent this young 
woman was forced to leave her comfort- 
able home in Washington and incur the 
expense of going to New York. Having 
entered the Woman’s Art School oi 
Cooper Union, she graduated with honor, 
and then went to Paris to continue her 
studies, where she achieved signal suc- 
cess and was complimented by some of 
the greatest living artists in France. 

With the exception of the Catholic 
University, there is not a single white 
college in the national capital to which 
colored people are admitted, no matter 
how great their ability, how lofty their 
ambition, how unexceptionable their 
character or how great their. thirst for 
knowledge may be. 

A few years ago the Columbian Law 
School admitted colored students, but in 
deference to the Southern white students 
the authorities have decided to exclude 
them altogether. . 

Some time ago a young woman who 
had already attracted some attention in 
the literary world by her volume of short 
stories answered an advertisement which 
appeared in a Washington newspaper, 
which called for the services of a skilled 
stenographer and expert typewriter. It 
is unnecessary to state the reasons why 
a young woman whose literary ability 
was so great as that possessed by the one 
referred to should decide to earn money 
in this way. The applicants were re- 
quested to send specimens of their work 
and answer certain questions concerning 
their experience and their speed before 
they called in person. In reply to her 
application the young colored woman, 
who, by the way, is very fair and attrac- 


_ tive indeed, received a letter from the 


firm stating that her references and ex- 
perience were the most satisfactory that 
had been sent and requesting her to call. 
When she presented herself there was 
some doubt in the mind of the man to 
whom she was directed concerning her 
racial pedigree, so he asked her point- 
blank whether she was colored or white. 
When she confessed the truth the mer- 
chant expressed great sorrow and deep 
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regret that he could not avail himself of 
the services of so competent a person, 
but frankly admitted that employing a 
colored woman in his establishment in 
any except a menial position was simply 
out of the question. 

Another young friend had an experi- 
ence which, for some reasons, was still 
more disheartening and bitter than the 
one just mentioned. In order to secure 
lucrative employment she left Washing- 
ton and went to New York. There she 
worked her way up in one of the largest 
dry goods stores till she was placed as 
saleswoman in the cloak department. 
Tired of being separated from her -fam- 
ily she decided to return to Washington, 
feeling sure that, with her experience 
and her fine recommendation from the 
New York firm, she could easily secure 
employment. Nor was she overconfi- 
dent, for the proprietor of one of the 
largest dry goods stores in her native 
city was glad to secure the services of 
a young woman who brought such 
hearty credentials from New York. She 
had not been in this store very long, 
however, before she called upon me one 
day and asked me to intercede with the 
proprietor in her behalf, saying that she 
had been discharged that afternoon be- 
cause it had been discovered that she was 
colored. When I called upon my young 
friend’s employer he made no effort to 
avoid the issue, as I feared he would. 
' He did not say he had discharged the 
young saleswoman because she had not 
given satisfaction, as he might easily 
have done. On the contrary, he admit- 
ted without the slightest hesitation that 
the young woman he had just discharged 
was one of the best clerks he had ever 
had. In the cloak department, where she 
had been assigned, she had been a brill- 
iant success, he said. “But I cannot keep 
Miss Smith in my employ,” he con- 
cluded. “Are you not master of your 
own store?” I ventured to inquire. The 
proprietor of this store was a Jew, and 
I felt that it was particularly cruel, un- 
natural and cold-blooded for the repre- 
sentative of one oppressed and perse- 
cuted race to deal so harshly and un- 
justly with a member of another. I had 
intended to make this point when I de- 
cided to intercede for my young friend, 
but when IT thought how a reference to 
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the persecution of his own race would 
wound his feelings, the words froze on 
my lips. “When I first heard your friend 
was colored,” he explained, “I did not 
believe it and said so to the clerks who 
made the statement. Finally, the girls 
who had beén most pronounced in their 
opposition to working in a store with a 
colored girl came to me in a body and 
threatened to strike. ‘Strike away,’ said 
I, ‘your places will be easily filled.” Then 
they started on another tack. Delega- 
tion after delegation began to file down 
to my office, some of the women ‘my very 
best customers, to protest against my em- 
ploying a colored girl. Moreover, they 
threatened to boycott my store if I did 
not discharge her at once. Then it be- 
came a question of bread and butter and 
I yielded to the inevitable—that’s all. 
Now,” said he, concluding, “if I lived in 
a great, cosmopolitan city like New 
York, I should do as I pleased, and re- 
fuse to discharge a girl simply because 
she was colored.” But I thought of a 
similar incident that happened in New 
York. I remembered that a colored 
woman, as fair as a lily and as beautiful 
as a Madonna, who was the head sales- 
woman in a large department store in 
New York, had been discharged, after 
she had held this position for years, when 
the proprietor accidentally discovered 
that a fatal drop of African blood was 
percolating somewhere thru her veins. 
Not only can colored women secure no 
employment in the Washington stores, 
department and otherwise, except as 
menials, and such positions, of course, 
are few, but even as customers they are 
not infrequently treated with discourtesy 
both by the clerks and the proprietor 
himself. Following the trend of the 
times, the senior partner of the largest 
and best department store in Washing- 
ton, who originally hailed from Boston, 
once the home of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner, 
if my memory serves me right, decided to 
open a restaurant in his store. Tired and 
hungry after her morning’s shopping a 
colored school teacher, whose relation to 
her African progenitors is so remote as 
scarcely to be discernible to the naked 
eye, took a seat at one of the tables in the 
restaurant of this Boston store. After 


.sitting unnoticed a long time the colored 
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teacher asked a waiter who passed her 
by if she would not take her order. She 
was quickly informed that colored people 
could not be served in that restaurant 
and was obliged to leave in confusion and 
shame, mucii to the amusement of the 
waiters and the guests. who had noticed 
the incident. Shortly after that a teacher 
in Howard University, one of the best 
schools for colored youth in the country, 
was similarly insulted in the restaurant 
of the same store. 

In one of the Washington theaters 
from which colored people are excluded 
altogether, members of the race have 
been viciously assaulted several times, for 
the proprietor well knows that colored 
people have no redress for such dis- 
criminations against them in the District 
courts. Not long ago a colored clerk in 
one of the departments who looks more 
like his paternal ancestors who fought 
for the lost cause than his grandmothers 
who were victims of the peculiar institu- 
tion, bought a ticket for the parquet of 
this theater in which colored people are 
nowhere welcome, for himself and 
mother, whose complexion is a_ bit 
swarthy. The usher refused to allow the 
young man to take the seats for which 
his tickets called and tried to snatch from 
him the coupons. A scuffle ensued and 
both mother and son were ejected by 
force. A suit was brought against the 
proprietor and the damages awarded the 
injured man and his mother amounted to 
the munificent sum of one cent. One of 
the teachers in the Colored High School 
received similar treatment in the same 
theater. ; 

Not long ago one of my little 
daughter’s bosom friends figured in one 
of the most pathetic instances of which 
I have ever heard. A gentleman who is 
very fond of children promised to take 
six little girls in his neighborhood to a 
matinee. It happened that he himself 
and five of his little friends were so fair 
that they easily passed muster, as they 
stood in judgment before the ticket-seller 
and the ticket taker. Three of the little 
girls were sisters, two of whom were 
very fair and the other a bit brown. Just 
as this little girl, who happened to be 
last in the procession, went by the ticket 
taker, that argus-eyed sophisticated gen- 
tleman detected something which caused 


a deep, dark frown to mantle his brow 
and he did not allow her to pass. “| 
guess you have made a mistake,” he 
called to. the host of this theater party. 
“Those little girls,” pointing to the fair 
ones, “may be admitted, but this one,” 
designating the brown one, “can’t.” But 
the colored man was quite equal to the 
emergency. Fairly frothing at the mouth 
with anger he asked the ticket taker what 
he meant, what he was trying to insinu- 
ate about that particular little girl. “Do 


you mean to tell me,” he shouted in rage, 


“that I must go clear to the Philippine 
Islands to bring this child to the United 
States and then I can’t take her to the 
theater in the National Capital?” The 
little ruse succeeded brilliantly, as he 
knew it would. .“Beg your pardon,” said 
the ticket taker, “don’t know what I was 
thinking about. Of course she can go 
in.” 

“What was the matter with me this af- 
ternoon? mother,” asked the little brown 
girl innocently, when she mentioned the 
affair at-home. “Why did the man at 
the theater let my two sisters and the 
other girls in and try to keep me out?” 
In relating this incident, the child's 
mother told me her little girl’s question, 
which showed such blissful ignorance of 
the depressing, cruel conditions which 
confronted her, completely unnerved her 
for a time. 

Altho white and colored teachers are 
under the same Board of Education and 
the system for the children of both races 
is said to be uniform, prejudice against 
the colored teachers in the public schools 
is manifested in a variety of ways. From 
1870 to 1900 there was a colored super- 
intendent at the head of the colored 
schools. During all that time the direc- 
tors of the cooking, sewing, physical cul- 
ture, manual training, music and art de- 
partments were colored people. ‘Six 
years ago a change was inaugurated 
The colored superintendent was legis- 
lated out of office and the directorships, 
without a single exception, were taken 
from colored teachers and given to the 
whites. There was no complaint about 
the work done by the colored directors 
no more than is heard about every officer 
in every school. The directors of the art 
and physical culture departments were 
particularly fine. Now, no matter how 
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competent or superior the colored teach- 
ers in our public schools may be, they 
know that they can never rise to the 
hight of a directorship, can never hope 
to be more than an assistant and receive 
the meager’ salary therefor, unless the 
present regime is radically changed. 

Not long ago one of the most dis- 
tinguished kindergartners in the country 
came to deliver a course of lectures in 
Washington. The colored teachers were 
eager to attend, but they could not buy 
the coveted privilege for love or money. 
When they appealed to the director of 
kindergartens, they were told that the 
expert kindergartner had come to Wash- 
ington unde: the auspices of private in- 
dividuals, so that she could not possibly 
have them admitted. Realizing what a 
loss colored teachers had sustained in be- 
ing deprived of the information and in- 
spiration which these lectures afforded, 
one of the white teachers volunteered to 
repeat them as best she could for the 
benefit of her colored co-laborers for half 
the price she herself had paid, and the 
proposition was eagerly accepted by 
some. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to 
run Jim Crow street cars in the national 
capital. “Resolved, that a Jim Crow 
law should be adopted and enforced in 
the District of Columbia,” was the sub- 
ject of a discussion engaged in last Jan- 
uary by the Columbian Debating So- 
ciety of the George Washington Uni- 
versity in our national capital, and the 
decision was rendered in favor of the 
affirmative. Representative Heflin, of 
Alabama, who introduced a bill provid- 
ing for Jim Crow street cars in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last winter, has just 
received a letter from the president of 
the East Brookland Citizens’ Associa- 
tion “indorsing the movement for sepa- 
rate street cars and sincerely hoping 
that you will be successful in getting 
this enacted into a law as soon as possi- 
ble.” Brookland is a suburb of Wash- 
ington. 

The colored laborer’s path to a de- 
cent livelihood is by no means smooth. 
Into some of the trades unions here he 
is admitted, while from others he is ex- 
cluded altogether. By the union men 
this is denied, altho I am personally ac- 
quainted with skilled workmen who tell 
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me they are not admitted into the 
unions because they are colored. But 
even when they are allowed to join the 
unions they frequently derive little ben- 
efit, owing to certain tricks of the trade. 
When the word passes round that help 
is needed and colored laborers apply, 
they are often told by the union officials 
that they have secured all the men they 
needed, because the places are reserved 
for white men, until they have been pro- 
vided with jobs, and colored men must 
remain idle, unless the supply of white 
men is too small. 

I am personally acquainted with one 
of the most skilful laborers in the hard- 
ware business in Washington. For 
thirty years he has been working for the 
same firm. He told me he could not join 
the union, and. that his employer had 
been almost forced to discharge him, be- 
cause the union men threatened to boy- 
cott his store if he did not. If another 
man could have been found at the time 
to take his place he would have lost his 
job, he said. When no other human be- 
ing can bring a refractory chimney or 
stove to its senses, this colored man is 
called upon as the court of last appeal. 
If he fails to subdue it, it is pronounced 
a hopeless case at once. And yet this 
expert workman receives much less for 
his services than do white men who can- 
not compare with him in skill. © 

And so I might go on citing instance 
after instance to show the variety of 
ways in which our people are sacrificed 
on the altar of prejudice in the Capital 
of the United States and how almost in- 
surmountable are the obstacles which 
block his path to success. Early in life. 
many a colored youth is so appalled by 
the helplessness and the hopelessness of 
his situation in this country that in a sort 
of stoical despair he resigns himself to 
his fate. “What is the good of our ‘try- 
ing to acquire an education? We can’t 
all be preachers, teachers, doctors and 
lawyers. Besides those professions there 
is almost nothing for colored people to 
do but engage in the most menial occu- 
pations, and we do not need an educa- 
tion for that.” More than once such re- 
marks, uttered by young men and 
women in our public schools who pos- 
sess brilliant intellects, have wrung my 
heart. 
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It is impossible for any white person 
in the United States, no matter how 
sympathetic and broad, to realize what 
life would mean to him if his incentive 
to effort were suddenly snatched away. 
To the lack of incentive to effort, which 
‘is the awful shadow under which we 
live, may be traced the wreck and ruin 
of scores of colored youth. And surely 
nowhere in the world do oppression and 


persecution based solely on the color oi 
the skin appear more hateful and hide- 
ous than in the capital of the United 
States, because the chasm between the 
principles upon which this Government 
was founded, in which it still professes 
to believe, and those which are daily 
practiced under the protection of the 
flag, yawns so wide and deep. 
Wasurncton, D. C. 
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Salome: A Septic Opera 


BY CARROLL BRENT CHILTON 


[Not since the production of “Parsifal,” three years ago, has any musical event aroused 
such heated discussion as Richard Strauss’s “Salome,” which is given this week in the 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


Such a competent musical critic as Laurence Gilman says 


of the opera: “Beyond question it is his most elaborate and most venturesome work. In 
complexity of structure and audacity of invention it far surpasses any of his previous 


achievements, either symphonic or operatic.” 
Mr. Chilton here, as in his attack on the work of 


“Salome” as produced in New York. 


Next week we shall give an account of 


Bernard Shaw in Tue INpEePeNpent of March 8th, 1906, shows himself a keen antagonist 
of what he considers the degenerate tendencies of modern literature and art.—Ep1Tor.] 


in the Berkeley Lyceum, on 
January 7th, there was given a 
satire dealing chiefly with hits at the ex- 
cesses of stage realism in modern plays. 

Sitting on the floor of the stage with 
back to the curtain arch sat a buxom 
maiden in evening garb. As hit fol- 
lowed hit she would raise her eyes to 
heaven and say, with all the solemn: im- 
pressiveness of the “realist”: “God! but 
this is Life!” 

Just now society is all agog over 
the forthcoming premiére of Richard 
Strauss’s “Salome,” an admittedly degen- 
erate perversion by Oscar Wilde of the 
story as told in Matthew, chap. iv, and 
Mark, chap. vi. 

That in the advertisement the title is 
put in type four times as large as the 
regular announcements is significant. 

What is the explanation of this signifi- 
cance ? 

Wilde has made of the niece and step- 
daughter of the Tetrarch of Galilee “a 
being at once fascinating and repulsive, 
beautiful and depraved—a figure unique 
in fiction.” But there is no justification 
in the wavy of historical truth for his 
creation. The Evangelists do not even 


A T the “Twelfth Night” Revel, held 


mention the. maiden’s name, and they 
state clearly that in asking for the head 
of the prophet she was acting in accord- 
2nce with her mother’s suggestion. The 
opera has already been given on thirty 
stages. The leading critics in Germany 
are precise in their condemnation of “the 
lewd, sadistic, bloodthirsty Salome—the 
creation of Wilde’s diseased brain and 
soul.” Dr. Leopo'd Schmidt writes in the 
Tageblatt: 

“The perverse sensual nature of the poet 
prompted him to utilize the act of his heroine 
and to cater to the taste of the decadent times. 
A text like that of ‘Salome’ has nothing in 
common with the art of music, but opposes its 
whole nature, and even the greatest composer 
could only give it’ an external decoration.” 


E. E. Taubert, critic of the Post, 
writes : 


“I took home with me the impression that 
the feeling of abhorrence which Oscar Wilde’s 
drama with its perverse concupiscence arouses 
in every healthy and natural person is mate- 
rially increased by Strauss’s music. Salome is 
a vain being who, conscious of the fact that 
every man who crosses her path falls a prey 
to her charms, from pure ennui throws herself 
at the prophet Jochanaan; rejected by him she 
becomes a murderous beast.” 


Says Mr. Abell, correspondent of 7he 
Musical Courier: 
“In my opinion all of the gush and enthusi- 
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asm for this perverse opera come from per- 
verse natures, and the greater the enthusiasm, 
the more perverse the natures.” 


All the arts, says Schopenhauer, an- 
swer the question “What is life? Even 
music replies, and more profoundly than 
anything else.” 

It may not be amiss to ask ourselves 
what is the sphere of “Life” to which 
this production is the answer. Why the 
scare head for “Salome”? Is the Sphinx’s 
riddle to be solved at last? Obviously 
there is something afloat, else why does 
the cable sing with the glad tidings that 
the new revelation is come. To the plain 
man the conclusion is irresistible. The 
measure of emphasis is determined by the 
appeal of an unhealthy subject. A play 
so corrupt that it is legally forbidden in 
England is sure, it seems, of cordial sup- 
ort from the patrons of our fashionable 
opera, many of whom have had their 
seats ordered ever since the performance 
was announced. 

The fact that the underlying spirit of 
the action of this “Play” is known to be- 
long to the domain of morbid pathology 
renders the “attraction only the more 
powerful and recalls the incident of $30 
being paid for seats at the first and last 
performance of “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion.” 

“Let us investigate and judge for our- 
selves,” seem to be the principles which 
conduct so many of the fair and lovely 
to investigating “the life” of certain quar- 
ters of Paris. 

The attempt will, of course, be made, 
by the prurient to cover this diseased text 
with the veil of music. . Indeed, it was 
wittily said by a clever woman in my 
hearing, that since few can ever under- 
stand what is going on on the stage at an 
opera, no harm would be done. It is well 
known, however, that the demon of pru- 
rient curiosity gives powers to the vile 
to search out the vile, rising almost to 
the plane of sibyllic divination. 

Extenuation is also sought by those 
who will flock to see the new wonder, in 
the thought that the art justifies the sub- 
ject—“Art for art’s sake,”—which Rus- 
kin said was the devil’s motto. But 
could any power of art justify a subject 
inherently vile? - It could, perhaps, be 
said that the subject is worthy of the 
student’s attention, and of a place in the 
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encyclopedias of science, like the life of 
Count Sadi. Here it exists to reflection 
only. When made to appear to percep- 
tion, it has eminence a thousandfold, and 
imposes on the unwary, whose sole cri- 
terion is and must be sensational effec- 
tiveness. 

Neither can it be pretended for a mo- 
ment by either the composer or the opera 
house managment that such a production 
is in the interest of art. It is made in the 
interest of money and the composer has 
frankly stated that he has come to care 
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nothing for art. All he desires is to 
make enough money to live at ease. 

Capitalized pseudo-religion in “Parsi- 
fal,” having become played out, as a sen- 
sation, recourse was had to its mighty 
opposite, depravity, and since what’s 
worth doing is worth doing well, the de- 
pravity had to be total. For alas! just 
plain, unadorned depravity has little or 
no drawing power. It is too ordinary 
to be romantic. 

Is it not clear that there must be a 
principle in art, and that that principle is 
selection, rejection and discrimination? 
Now, shall the partial vile be accepted as 
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the answer to life and rewarded with 
selection? Shall we reject the whole- 
some in favor of the vile and discrimin- 
ate in favor of the prurient because of its 
higher box-office efficacy? That it is 
justifiable seems to be the view of those 
who enjoy such things. Yet, unless we 
deny principle at all, it is plain that the 
kind of “art life” is twice depraved. It 
depraves him who takes and damns him 
who gives. 

The moment the subject is admitted as 
a suitable one for the fierce light that 
beats upon the throne of art, the argu- 
ment falls to the ground. Yet who can 
read the play and then admit the point? 

‘The breath of life of every art and also 
of character and religion and all things 
excellent is the affirmative principle. 
“Omit the negative proposition.” Nega- 
tion is disorganization. Negation is true. 
It is real. It exists, but artistically or 
poetically it does not matter. The poet 


will see evil, see it better than his neigh- 
bor, perhaps, but it is a point of honor 
with him not to notice it too much, else 
he will sooa notice nothing else. 


“The essential error consists in selecting the 
difficulties which are the rare, exceptional 
phenomena of nature as the basis of analogy 
and argument. In the comprehensive and gen- 
erous study of Providence the mind may in- 
deed already have overcome the difficulties, 
and with the lights recently gained from the 
harmony, design and order of creation, have 
made those shadows pass imperceptibly away ; 
but when forced again into their very center, 
compelled to adopt them as a fixed station and 
point of mental vision, they deepen round the 
heart again, and instead of illustrating any- 
thing, become solid darkness themselves.”— 
(James Martineau, “Studies of Christianity.” ) 


“What is it,” asks Paul Elmer Moore, 
in an illuminating essay on “Gissing” 
(that “miner into the dark evermore for 
blacker pits of night”) “to paint in all its 
hideous colors this death of the soul, to 
forget the glad things of the world for 
its shadows, to deny Agamemnon and 
Achilles and choose Thersites for the 
hero of the tale.” 

If it be a moral obliquity in the artist 
creator to provide such public entertain- 
ment, what of the moral responsibility of 
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those who patronize it? It is not that 
they personally will be injured so much 
as that their presence there piques the 
curiosity of the thousands and thousands 
of those who accept the verdict of popu- 
lar fashionable approval as the sign out 
of heaven that here is what they should 
admire and know. 

Ruskin had a theory that each person 
of conspicuous moral and spiritual power 
had a small ring of those directly in- 
fluenced. Each of those in this ring had, 
in turn, another circle who received a 
diluted influence, and so on to the ulti- 
mately endless reverberation of every 
deed and every expression. 

Perhaps only a few thousand will en- 
joy the first-hand degradation and denig- 
ration of “Salome,” but a million will 
feel. its influence. The willingness of 
people to lend the approval of their pres- 
ence to “Salome”. strengthens the sug- 
gestion that culture finds it difficult to 
thrive above the want line. 

Is it too much to say that as tyranny 
exists only thru the consent of the ty- 
rannized, the patrons of “Salome” will 
have to reckon with their consciences in 
those hours when they consider the abic- 
ing realities of life, and try to determine 
whether they have done the things they 
ought not to have done and left undone 
the things which they ought to have 
done ? 

One wonders whether the obligation 
of nobility has fled, where the sense of 
responsibility has gone in our cultured 
classes. To “receive favors and render 
none” has been said to be “the one base 
thing in the universe.” As their heritage 
of external freedom and ease is greater, 
should not their sense of responsibility 
be increased? Instead of that it seems 
to disappear altogether. To receive the 
heritage without accepting its responsi- 
bilities is suicide. The Rata plant in New 
Zealand climbs up and attaches itself to 
the large trees, but if it does not attach to 
the tree and absorb its life, it turns upon 
itself and is self-strangled, and so it is, 
perhaps, with the tree of life. 


New Yorx City. 





A Model Farm 
from a Long Island Wilderness 


BY JAMES C. BAYLES, M. E., Ph.D. 


HAT nothing is so delusive as ex- 
perience is attested by all experi- 
ence. It is fairly to be presumed 

of anything worth doing that a great 
many people know it to be impossible, for 
the reason that in one way or another 
they have tried it and failed. However, 
it is the doing of these impossible things 
which marks the steps of progress. 

For example, the small farmer in the 
middle and eastern townships of Long 
Island has always known that the infer- 
tile soil of the so-called waste lands would 
not repay cultivation. It could: be made 
to raise crops in time, if all the conditions 
favored, but if to the cost of clearing the 
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land was added the loss of time and in- 
terest while waiting for the roots to de- 
cay sufficiently to permit plowing—ordi- 
narily six or seven years—to clear it at 
all was to work for posterity. The Nor- 
folk sandy loam and the sassafras grav- 
elly loam of the classification of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are wholly d-_- 
ficient in leaf mold or components of like 
value. Their function in the economy of 
nature has seemed to be to raise scrub 
oak, dwarf pine and unpickable wild ber- 
ries. Between conflagrations, which oc- 
curred periodically, these areas assumed 
the character of a wilderness, covered 
with a dense growth of worthless vegeta- 
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THE LXNPERIMENT FARM,-WADING RIVER, L. I, AS IT LOOKED BEFORE WORK BEGAN. 
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tion thru which even an enterprising rab- 
bit would have difficulty in making his 
way. A few adventurous pioneers had 
strayed into this uninviting country and 
made, here and there, little clearings 
which suggested possible further devel- 
opment, but nothing seemed to come of 
these beginnings. The chief ambition of 
the settler seemed to be to move to better 
land as soon as he could. That so few 
emigrated was doubtless explained by the 
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mine what potentialities of profit resided 
in them under intensive cultivation. A 
great farm with a costly plant of agri- 
cultural machinery would not so well ac- 
complish the purpose in view'as a small 
tract, representing a small investment, 
but worked with close economy with rei- 
erence to the largest possible return per 
unit of area cultivated. The experiment 
had still other objects in view which will 
be mentioned later on. 


THE OUT-DOOR PACKING HOUSE. 


fact that they could not afford to go 
somewhere else. 

To President Ralph Peters, of the 
Long Island Railroad, occurred the idea 
that it might be a judicious use of a little 
money to demonstrate the fact that these 
waste lands, like the proverbial singed 
cat, are a good deal better than they 
look. That so many square miles with- 
in a short distance of New York were 
without value to any one, furnishing 
neither passengers nor freight to the 
railroad nor homes for home seekers of 
small means, suggested a test to deter- 


A plot of ten acres of the most unat- 
tractive wilderness, densely covered with 
scrub growth and ferns, and punctuated 
with the blackened stems of fire-killed 
trees, was chosen and purchased. It is 
in Riverhead Township, sixty-eight miles 
from Manhattan. The name of the 
nearest settlement is Wading River. A 
manager was selected who. had sound 
common sense and sufficient imagination 
to serve his purposes, but was without 
experience in farming, experimental or 
practical. Perhaps this was his highest 
qualification. 
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The problem presented to the man- 
ager of the Wading River farm was to 
enter empty - handed upon ten acres of 
wild and naturally infertile land, in the 
least possible time have it covered with 
growing crops, and show a profit on the 
operations of the first year. When the 
local farmers heard of this they wel- 
comed it as a choice contribution to the 
gaiety of nations, and conferences over 
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by them in this connection in distinction 
from eternity. What the ten acre patch 
looked like when the clearing began is 
shown in an accompanying illustration 
from a photograph taken September 7th, 
1905. Local labor would have cleared it, 
no doubt, but in the local way, and that 
would not have met the requirements of 
an experiment designed to be instructive. 
The initial error was promptly corrected 
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VIRGINIA HORSE TOOTH CORN PLANTED FOR FODDER WENT UP ON THE VIRGIN SOIL TO 
SIXTEEN AND EIGHTEEN FEET AND MATURED FINE EARS AS WELL. 


the top rails of fences were enlivened 
with noisy mirth. It gave them great 
satisfaction to think how useful would 
have been their advice had it been asked 
and how much more would be known 
about practical farming in the offices of 
the Long-Island Railroad in a-good deal 
less than twelve months. 

Thé first and only important mistake 
of the manager of the experiment was a 
perfectly natural one—that of employing 
local labor to clear the land. From the 
point of view of the men engaged this was 
a work of time—the term being employed 


by bringing in a gang of Italians without 
experience in any kind of work compar- 
able to that in hand. The scrub growth 
quickly disappeared, and it was then 
found that a more expeditious way of 
stump extraction and root eradication 
was needed than was known to the farm 
dentistry of Suffolk County. Dynamite 
was the agent chosen. It is extremely 
sudden, and equally thoro. Not only 
does it remove a stump in the shape of 
kindling wood without further splitting, 
and without as much adhering dirt as 
would tip the beam of a druggist’s scale, 
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but it loosens the soil and permits all roots 
and runners to be picked up by a harrow 
or hay rake and gathered in piles for 
burning. The brush, stumps and roots 
thus gathered were burned and the ashes 
distributed. Almost before the ground 
was cold the manure spreaders followed, 
and after them came the plowmen. Us- 
ually, the plowing of newly cleared 
ground is an experience which puts the 
soul of the plowman in jeopardy. In this 
instance, however, not once did the plow- 
man take a header over his team, nor 
were any extraordinary demands made 
upon his vocabulary. Deep and straight 
furrows presented no difficulties. The 
loosened soil, root free, turned more eas- 
ily than meadow sod, and plowing would 
have been unnecessary if it had not been 
desired to cover in the ashes, four hun- 
dred pounds to the acre, and the manure 
required for fertilization. The allowance 
of manure for this naturally light and im- 
poverished soil was ten tons to the acre 


and it cost sixty cents a ton on the 
ground. 

In sixty-four days from the date of th: 
photograph showing the original condi 
tion of the land, the whole ten acres were 
under cultivation, growing their first 
crop—a planting of rye to be plowe: 
under early in the spring and furnish 
humus. When plowing time was reached 
this rye was from fifteen to thirty inches 
high. It served its purpose admirably. 
On three acres an orchard had been set 
out, also beds of rhubarb, asparagus. 
horse-radish, strawberries and other per- 
ennial staples of the market garden. 
During the first winter the mortalit, 
among these plantings was limited to two 
out of five hundred strawberry plants 
All the fruit trees and other vegetables 
lived and became industrious with the 
coming of spring. 

The early vegetable planting which fol- 
lowed the turning under of the rye in- 
cluded everything useful, indigenous or 


MODERN IMPLEMENTS MADE IT POSSIBLE TO RAISE 218- VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES IN THI: 
TEN-ACRE MARKET GARDEN AND SIX VARIETIES OF FODDER IN THE EIGHT-ACRE 
DAIRY SECTION, WITH BUT THREE MEN AS THE WORKING FORCE. 
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A MODEL FARM 





THE HOMESTEAD ON THE LEFT. ON THE RIGHT THE TANK TOWER WITH PUMPING ENGINE, 
AND THE BATHROOM WITH OPEN AIR WASHSTAND. 


acclimated, and many plants of economic 
value previously unknown to the local 
farmer, such as pe-tsai, mangel-wurzel, 
schwartz-wurzel, peanuts, cardoon, scor- 
zonera, borage, udo, martynia, celeriac 
and other imported plants of food or in- 
dustrial value. In all, some two hundred 
and eighteen varieties were tried, with an 
average success both surprising and grat- 
ifying. Very likely a larger and more 
immediate profit would have been real- 
ized from devoting the whole ten acres 
to a few staple products, but in an éxperi- 
ment station there was much to be 
learned of value besides how to make 
land pay best. The larger objects in view 
were to solve for the farmer of the local- 
ity every problem of soil and climate of 
interest to him, to test varieties with a 
view to discovering which were best 
adapted to local conditions, to establish 
new and higher standards of excellence in 
garden produce, as well as in preparation 
and packing for market, and to learn how 
successfully to deal with blights, rots, 
parasites and insect plagues which so of- 


ten defeat the plans of the farmer who 
trusts too much to nature, and for whom 
the net results of a year’s work in black- 
ened stalks, perforated foliage, decayed 
tubers, sick trees and unmarketable fruit 
frequently but serves to recall Senator 
Roscoe Conkling’s memorable reference 
to “the bright beginning and the bitter 
end of a halcyon and vociferous pro- 
ceeding.” The enemies of the farmer 
seem to have had some idea of what was 
going on. Everything known, and some 
things unknown and perhaps peculiar to 
the atmospheric conditions of the season, 
selected the Wading River Experimental 
Station as a field on which to try con- 
clusions with inimical agencies. Appar- 
ently nothing that could happen to dam- 
age crops failed to put in an appearance 
on schedule time. In two or three in- 
stances parts of the crop were lost or 
badly injured, but this is not likely to 
happen again. It appears to be as true 
in agriculture as in law that there is no 
evil without a remedy, and an important 
part of the altruistic purpose of the Ex- 
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CAULIFLOWER MADE A SUPERB GROWTH. 


periment Station was to define the evils 
of the farmer and discover how to cor- 
rect them. The results in this respect 
have been of great and permanent value. 
It is doubtful if the loss from every 
cause next year will be of consequence. 
The investment in land and improve- 
ments at Wading River was so small 
that a favorable balance sheet involves 
no ingenuity in bookkeeping. It is this 
feature which gives it especial interest 
for the farmer with small means. The 
land cost $23 an acre, but such an ad- 
vantage is no longer open to the settler. 
That part of Long Island is now expe- 
riencing something like a “boom,” and 
the asking price per acre is now $25. 
Perhaps even this advance does not place 
it wholly beyond the reach of the thrifty 
and provident. The dynamite used in 
clearing the land, with the services of 
the expert who used it, cost at the rate 
of about $67 per acre; clearing and oth- 
erwise preparing the land cost, for labor, 
about $60 per acre. For teams in plow- 
ing, harrowing and cultivating the cost 


was about $20 per acre. This brings the 
cost of the farm ready for planting up to 
about $194 per acre. The experimental 
station, in one way or another, has cost 
a great deal more than that, but it has 
paid on the operations of the first year 
and will be continued. In the hands of 
a private owner, with no purpose of pub- 
lic benefit in view, it would have a good 
deal more than cleared its cost on the 
results of one year of cultivation. 

An important and probably essential 
feature of the development is the pro- 
vision for artificial irrigation. This was 
provided at a total cost of about $1,600, 
which was considerably more than a 
farmer would have spent for results 
equally satisfactory. The normal rain- 
fall of that part of Long Island is about 
forty-eight inches; but so light and 
porous is the soil that the market 
gardener must expect more or less seri- 
ous injury from droughts at critical 
times, unless prepared to sprinkle his 
beds when they need it. There is no lack 
of water anywhere on Long Island. At 
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the Wading River stationathree-inch tube 
was driven. Water was found at about 
100 feet, but in expectation of a more 
abundant flow the tube was driven fifty 
feet further. There water of the purest 
quality and of unfailing abundance was 
found, under a natural pressure which 
raises it some fourteen inches above the 
surface. A 5,000-gallon tank was built, 
which is filled by a pump actuated by a 
small gasolene motor. Iron pipes are 
run to points convenient for attaching 
hose with sprinkler nozzles, and by this 
means every inch of the ten acres may 
be refreshed when and as such refresh- 
ment may be needed. The soil offers no 
obstacles to the well-point, being quite 
free from boulders. 

The net results of the first year of 
operation have been entirely satisfactory. 
Some of the growing crops are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The or- 
dinary garden vegetables, such as rad- 
ishes, onions, spinach, beans, cucumbers. 
peppers, peas, lettuce, melons, squash, 
corn, cabbage, tomatoes, egg plant, beets, 
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celery, cauliflower, turnips and aspara- 
gus, have all done extremely well, and 
at the county fair took nearly all the 
prizes. Potatoes yielded 260 to 280 
bushels to the acre. Corn was mighty in 
stalk and ample in ear. Probably corn 
as fine was never before grown on Long 
Island. Of many varieties of vegetables 
three crops were gathered and of some 
four crops. The success of the fodder 
crops was extraordinary. Alfalfa grows 
splendidly ; so does teosinte, millet and 
fodder corn. The fruit experiments in- 
clude many varieties of apples, peaches, 
plums, apricots, nectarines, quinces, pears 
and every kind of berry. They are all 
satisfactory. 

The most obvious and chief value of 
this experiment is in demonstrating be- 
yond discussion that the ambitious man, 
who desires to become a landowner and 
farmer on a small capital, may do this 
as well within ninety minutes of Broad- 
way as in some remote section of the 
West,to reach which he must leave all but 
hope behind. Intelligent truck farming 
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always was and always will be a profit- 
able industry, especially near a great and 
insatiable market. Of land as good as 
that selected at Wading River for Sta- 
tion No. 1, and subsequently at Medford 
for Station No. 2, there are on Long 
Island probably 200,000 acres, or say 312 
square miles. As the ten acres described 
amply and comfortably sustained a pop- 
ulation of six, these waste lands would 
furnish homes for at least 120,000 per- 
sons. The task of the settler, even tho 
an amateur, is now very much easier 
than he could have hoped to find it if de- 
pendent upon his own judgment or the 
advice of those native to the section. At 
either of the experiment stations he may 
learn what best to do and’ how best and 
most cheaply to do it. Every difficulty 
likely to confront him has been wrestled 
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with and conquered, and the information 
he needs may be had for the asking. 
None of the methods or agencies by 
which success has been made possible 
for him are beyond the means of one 
able to become a farmer at all. He is 
offered a wide range of selection among 
profitable crops, and may specialize ac- 
cording to his fancy. Nearness to the 
largest absorbing and distributing mar- 
ket of the United States is an advantage 
likely to be appreciated by any one who 
has had experience of long - distance 
transportation in refrigerator cars. To 
invite local development where no in- 
ducement for it previously existed, by 
placing these advantages at the command 
of the settler, introduces the element of 
statesmanship into railroad management. 


New York City. 


Immanence 


BY MARIAN W. WILDMAN 


In the splendor of the midnight; in the freshness of the morn; 
In the majesty of thunder when the skies are lightning torn ; 
In the shimmer and the shiver of pale moonlight on the sea; 
In all things declared Thy handiwork, I see, I worship—Thee! 


The Creator! The created! 


Paltry words that blind the soul 


To the glory and the greatness and the beauty of the whole! 


Thou the maker of the universe? 


Thou art its pulsing heart, 


And Thy beat is in its arteries unto the utmost part! 


Thou—the gilding. of the sunlight! 


Thou—the silver of the rain! 


Thou—the rippling of the breezes over fields of springing grain! 
Thou—the sweep of upland meadows, all with milky daisies starred! 
Thou—the rainbow iridescence on the beetle’s golden shard! 


or & 


Thoy—the“marching, up thru centuries, of Life, the undismayed: 
Up-from chaos; up thru conflict; never daunted nor afraid ; 

From the ceil that knew but hunger up to a Man who guesseth Thee! 
Thou*art Matter! Thou art Spirit! Thou—the Riddle! Thou—the Key! 


Warring waves of joy and sorrow, hate and love and space and time, 
Sink to calm upon the vastness of Thy shoreless sea sublime! 
Thou—the finite: star and blossom; pride of man and sparrow’s fall! 
Thou—the infinite, transcending, comprehending, hushing all ! 


Norwatk, Oxo, 





Mr. Lang’s Ghost 


BY ANDREW LANG 


the office of THe INDEPENDENT, 

a long newspaper article (from 
an American journal), called “Mr. 
Lang’s Ghost.” The text on which the 
writer preaches is my article in ‘THE 
INDEPENDENT, styled “The Occult Up to 
Date.” The criticism of me and my poor 
ideas opens thus: 


[te has been sent to me, from 


“IT no more doubt,” says Andrew Lang, 
writing in the current INDEPENDENT, on “Oc- 
cultism,” “that these queer things do happen 
than I doubt the fact that I am writing these 
words. People do not reflect that if 
one (ghost) tale out of a thousand is true 
the circumstance is of much stronger scientific 
interest than radium or wireless telegraphy. 

I merely want the occult to be ex- 
plained on scientific lines.” 


Here it is to be remarked that the word 
“ghost” has to be interpolated into my 
sentence as, the ground of the criticism. 
The word “ghost” ought, as I shall show 


presently, to be excluded from this dis- 


cussion. But, on the other hand, I was 
untrue to my own opinions when I wrote 
that if “one” tale of “these queer things” 
is true, the circumstance is of much 
stronger scientific interest than radium or 
wireless telegraphy. I withdraw the re- 
mark. The truth of one of “these queer 
things” would carry no weight. Let me 
take an example, an instance which 
reaches me today on good authority. | 
do not give the names of the persons 
concerned, but substitute others. 

Mr. Smith was dying of “a stroke of 
apoplexy,” to use the popular expression. 
For days he lay unconscious or delirious, 
and here we must note that “unconscious” 
is a popular term, meaning no more than 
that the observers do not recognize in 
the patient signs of consciousness of his 
environment. Even of that he may be 
perfectly conscious, as in cases of cata- 
plexy, and, as I have melancholy occa- 
sion to know, in cases of apoplexy. 
However, to all outward appearance, Mr. 
Smith lay for days unconscious or deliri- 
ous. His son, Robert, sat beside Mr. 
Smith thruout one day till dinner time, 
when he left and went to dine at home. 


In his absence, Mrs. Smith found Mr. 
Smith awake, quite collected and co- 
herent. ‘Where is Bob?” he asked, and 
was told that his son had been with him 
all day and had left about an hour before, 
to dine. 

“Ah, well!’ said Mr. Smith, ‘his face 
is not hurt; his face is not hurt!” He then 
turned and died. 

His son, Robert, in driving home, had 
a cab accident (he lived in a large pro- 
vincial town with crowded streets) ; he 
was upset into the road, and the wheel of 
a passing car just grazed his cheek, but 
without inflicting any injury. Now, “put 
case” that this tale is true, and that Mr. 
Smith was somehow aware of the acci- 
dent to his son. If there were only one 
such case, everybody sees that it would 
be of no scientific moment; there would 
seem to be a mere coincidence between 
a dream of Mr. Smith’s and his son’s ad- 
venture. “These queer things” only ex- 
cite my interest and curiosity when too 
many of them occur to be easily ex- 
plained, by me at least, as mere fortuitous 
coincidences. 

Thus of dreams in natural sleep which 
coincide with cr anticipate events un- 
known to the dreamer, I ‘think very little. 
Myriads of dreams occur every night: 
out of so many shots the miracle would 
he if some did not hit the bull's eye. | 
daresay that every year one or more peo- 
ple dream of the Derby winner, because 
thousands of people are guessing in their 
dreams, and two or three guess right. 
Take the Favenius case. A man came to 
an acquaintance of mine and said, “What 
is the Latin for the Southwest Wind?” 
‘Favonius,” said my friend. “That's the 
name,’ said the other; “I dreamed last 
night that Favonius won the Derby, but 
| could only remember that Southwest 
Wind was the English of the word when 
I woke.” There was no Favonius in the 
list of horses, but, on reaching the race- 
course, the men found that “the Zephyr 
colt” had been newly named—Favonius. 
Probably the name Zephyr (“west 
wind’) colt had been converted into 
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Favonius, (“southwest wind”) in the 
sleeping mind of the dreamer, tho, when 
awake, he could not remember the Latin 
word for southwest wind. Favonius 
won; the dream was a good guess, no 
more. 

No more was a dream of a kinswoman 
of mine, whose husband heard her ex- 
claiming, in her sleep, “Oh, Thursday, at 
4 o'clock!” In the morning he asked 
her what she had been dreaming about. 
She said that the doctor attending an in- 
valid friend, Mr. K., came and told her 
that Mr. K. died on Thursday, at 4 p. m. 
The night of the dream was, let us say, 
Tuesday, May 3. On Thursday, May 5, 
Mr. K. was better and continued conva- 
lescent, but died at 4 p. m. on Thursday, 
May 12. There are seven days in the 
week, twenty-four hours in each day. If 
Mr. K. was to die, and to die exactly 
at any hour, it seems only odds of 168 to 
I against his dying on a Thursday, at 
4 p. m. 

Thus coincidences 


of events with 


dreams only become curious and inter- 
- esting if the dream is full of minute de- 
tails which the dreamer does not know, 


but which are correct. In short, it needs 
not the occurrence of “one queer thing,” 
but the frequent and well authenticated 
occurrence of many such “queer things” 
to raise a presumption that they are of 
strong scientific interest. My critic did 
not raise this obvious point, of which I 
make him a present. 

Many successful cases of crystal-gaz- 
ing, which have the effect of evidence 
‘on my mind, because I know the persons 
concerned, and have been present at the 
experiments, do, I think, suggest the de- 
sirableness of more experiments by 
trained experts in psychology. The 
long series of successes known to me 
put the explanation by chance coinci- 
dence out of court. “As science it is 
ludicrous,” says the critic, speaking of 
my methods. Our English scientific pa- 
per, Nature, is sceptical enough in all 
conscience. But in a review of a book 
styled “Crystal-Gazing,” by Mr. N. W. 
Thomas, and of my introductory chap- 
ter therein on “supernormal,” perhans 
“telepathic” results of experiments, 
Nature (December 5th, 1906) is kind 
enough to applaud my “judicial” atti- 
tude and to wish that I would persevere 
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in experimenting. Apparently my “sci- 
entificness” is regarded as less than 
ludicrous by an authority difficult to 
satisfy. 

The critic states my own case when 
he says that, as to what he calls 
“ghost stories,” “the only real contro- 
versy concerns the accepted explanation 
of them.” That is quite true. The Rev. 
Mr. Jones, to take the critic’s instance, 
says that his deceased grandmother ap- 
peared to him in his study. There is 
nothing exciting in that circumstance! 
Various living people have “appeared” 
to me, when they were, in fact, else- 
where. Why should not I have an hal- 
lucination of the appearance of my de- 
ceased grandmother as readily as of my 
living cousin? Science, says the critic, 
looks for “a natural explanation of the 
occurrence, and usually finds it in some 
physical or mental condition of Mr. 
Jones’s body or mind at the time.” 

Science does not, to the best of my 
information, “usually” find any cause 
of hallucinations of the healthy and 
sane, occurring but once or twice in a 
lifetime. In studying the literature of 
such hallucinations of the sane, what 
one notes is that an explanation cannot 
be discovered, as a rule, in the mental 
or bodily condition of the person hal- 
lucinated. This statement, I think, will 
be accepted by psychologists: what “the 
average man” says is indifferent to sci- 
ence. I am not “predisposed” to think 
that the experience of the Rev. Mr. 
Jones was somehow produced, or 
caused by the agency of the spirit of his 
regretted grandmother. That is pre- 
cisely the last hypothesis to which I 
should have recourse. My critic might 
adopt the hypothesis that I am not abso- 
lutely an idiot! We do not know, sci- 
ence does not know, any general law 
govering such hallucinations, occurring 
once or twice in the experience of men 
who are of undisputed sanity, and, at 
the moment, are in their normal health. 

Mr. Jones’s experience one would re- 
gard as a “subjective hallucination.” 
The word “ghost” is a public nuisance! 
It is understood to convey the mean- 
ing that what I call an hallucination is 
caused by the agency of a spirit of a 
dead person. The word “ghost” thus in- 
troduces a theory which, even if in any 
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case correct, is 
proof. . 

How can the ghost theory be proved? 
Suppose Mr. Jones’s grandmother tells 
him things that he thinks he does not 
know, which are found to be true. 
Then we may argue that Jones had once 
known them, and that the supposed mes- 
sage is really a revival of his own 
lapsed memory. It might also be 
argued, if the first explanation be im- 
possible, that the facts were “wired on” 
to Jones’s mind from some other living 
mind. This would involve “telepathy,” 
and, if telepathy were rejected, if retro- 
cognition were also rejected, then— 
must science not call Mr. Jones an in- 
accurately imaginative person, and re- 
ject his evidence? 

My critic says that the “true scientist” 
differs from me “in just this, that, until 
every other possibility has been ex- 
hausted he refuses even to consider a 
supernatural explanation.” I never 
“consider a supernatural explanation!” 
And I never resort to a “supernormal” 
explanation till I have exhausted the 
field of known possible normal explana- 
tions. Every sane man knows that the 
normal is of much more frequent occur- 
rence than the supernormal. One’s 
time, when it is occupied with these 
things, is passed in considering normal 
explanations, such as “suggestion” ; 
misstatements, voluntary’ or involun- 
tary; misapprehensions of facts; emo- 
tional or pathological disturbances of 
the witnesses; chance coincidences; de- 


scarcely capable of 
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liberate imposture; rats, whiskey, water 
pipes out of order, rapping magpies; 
unconscious moments of slumber, and 
so forth. 

As to “ghosts,” I cannot remember 
at this moment a single case in which 
I think that the direct agency of a spirit 
discarnate is the least improbable ex- 
planation of any well-recorded phenom- 
enon. I am said to “want to believe in 
ghosts of the dead who come back with 
messages for the living.” If so, I must 
be a singularly self-denying character, 
for tho the thing may be possible for all 
that 1 know, I have never got beyond 
thinking that there is evidence raising a 
fair presumption in favor of its possi- 
bility. But such evidence is scanty,-and 
is susceptible of other possible explana- 
tions, as nobody but “the average man” 
supposes that he knows all the possibili- 
ties in the universe. 

As a rule it is not worth while to take 
notice of anonymous newspaper arti- 
cles. But that on which I have been 
commenting is atypical specimen of the 
philosophy of “the average man,” and, 
as such, is worthy of examination. He 
accuses me of holding opinions which I 
do not hold, and of neglecting the very 
methods of inquiry which I employ, and 
of possessing “a greatly weakened if not 
destroyed sanity of judgment.” He 
writes about a topic with which his ac- 
quaintance is obviously of the slightest. 
He is the average man appealing to the 
average man. Not of such is the King- 
dom of Science. 


St. ANprews, SCOTLAND. 
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Recessional 


BY HANNAH M. BRYAN 


EXuULTANT, or with forehead bowed, 
In cloth of hair, or raiment white, 
Still art Thou, God, our guiding cloud; 
Still art Thou, God, our pillared light. 
To Thee we look, in Thee we trust; 
We are but dust, we are but dust. 


Fair the green Earth whereon we tread, 
Thy footstool and Thy Son’s delight; 
Thy Throne is glorious overhead, 
Deep-set with many a spheréd light. 
In Him, in Thee we hope, we trust; 
We are but dust, we are but dust. 


The forests stretch in emerald night, 
In billowy green the plains expand, 
The great sea sleeps in crystal might 
Within the hollow of Thy hand. 
We rest in Thee, our hope and trust; 
We who are dust, we who are dust. 


Thine are the fixed and wandering lights, 
Their source and central sun Thou art; 
Beyond all worlds, above all hights, 
Yet dwelling in each contrite heart. 
Lord of all life, in Thee we trust; 
We who are dust, we who are dust. 
Mewruis, Inv. 





The Solution of the Milk Problem 


BY JAMES JOHNSTON, M. D. 


[Dr. Johnston is a Canadian by birth, a graduate of the University of Toronto and 


University of Pennsylvania. 
medicine and public health. 


years he had mich experience in strike and riot 
He organized the Ambulance Service of the First Army Corps at Chickamauga 


Spanish War. 


He is in general practice but has given some time to military 
As surgeon of he Sixteenth Pennsylvania Regiment for twelve 


duty which proved valuable during the 


and commanded a detachment in two engagements in Porto Rico, where he also built and 
managed a large hospital in the field and was rapidly promoted to Acting Chief Surgeon. 
He began to study milk as a member of the local board of health ten years ago, and is now 
materializing this plan, with the assistance of the United States Dairy Division, at Brad- 


ford, Pa.—Ebi1Tor. ] 


ILK is our most important food. 
M ‘Lhe milk question 1s one of the 
most important problems now 

before the public for solution, 

The average citizen thinks that he 
knows good milk when he gets it, and 
if he has any fault to find at any time 
it is only with the lack of richness due 
to watering or skimming. He thinks of 
milk as a natural food that has been used 
for so long a time that-there can be ne 
doubt about it, and no questions requir- 
ing his personal attention concerning it. 
He overlooks the fact that milk is not 
taken in exactly the natural manner, and 
that modern methods of handling it, pe- 
culiar to this country, have given the 


business a new life with which it is his 


duty to make himself acquainted. 

The milk business is really two busi- 
nesses—dairying and distributing. Both 
have their problems, but it is with the 
latter—the handling of the milk—that 
‘the public must be first concerned. This 
public concern is generally recognized in 
laws which aim, first, to prevent dis- 
honesty by establishing a legal standard 
of richness, and second, to require clean- 
liness. 

But these laws fail because a legal 
standard must be made low enough to 
admit the poorest natural milk, while 
methods that ensure cleanliness are ex- 
pensive. 

The system of protection by law works 
badly in every way. It is quite imprac- 
ticable to examine milk as it is delivered 
from door-to door in daily retail quan- 
tities; and when it is examined in bulk 
and left in the hands of the dealer there 
is such a wide open opportunity for 
changes, with or without guilt on the 
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part of the custodian, that the work of 
the inspector may be useless. 

Another trouble is that, whenever 
there is anything like a crusade on the 
part of the authorities the sale of milk 
drops off immensely. 

However practical the general plan of 
regulation by law may be when applied 
to other commodities, it is a failure when 
applied to milk. Protection by law is 
protection by wit in any case, and the 
sharpest wits are always found in those 
whom the laws are made to grind. There 
is also this radical trouble with laws 
that they fail to prescribe a reward for 
merit. 

There has been a very great amount 
ef labor performed by scientists during 
the past few years in defining the dan- 
gers that lurk in. milk and in defining the 
remedies for these dangers. There is, 
however, a very great amount of labor 
unperformed in the application of these 
remedies. 

The twin vices in the retail milk busi- 
ness are ignorance and competition. The 
dealer in competition will not do_any- 
thing more expensive to himself than his 
competitor .does; the average house- 
holder is always ready to save a cent 
and is totally unable to discriminate. 
Since milk is a recognized danger to 
health there should be no second quality 
sold. This makes it necessary that com- 
petition be suppressed. 

How this may be done, whether by 
municipal ownership or by a_ popular 
stock company or in some other manner, 
is of little. consequence. But that it can 
be done, that it is perfectly practicable 
to effect a general consolidation, is shown 
by the success of many sanitary milk 
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companies, which have secured for them- 
selves a monopoly of the milk busineSs 
in many places. 

Sanitary milk plants are operated by 
companies that are avowediy business 
organizations. Hygienic possibilities are 
an inducement to subscribers to stock 
and also an advertisemnt of the products 
to consumers. These companies are dis- 
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they are able to do so much better with 
their equipment than their competitors 
are able to do without it, that the com- 
petitors can be legislated out of business 
and a perfect monopoly obtained thru 
the co-operation of the board of health. 
These companies show the way in which 
citizens may control the milk business 
more effectively than by making laws. 














DR. JOHNSTON. 


tributors exclusively ; very few have any 


production of their own. The milk is 
treated in these plants by clarification, 
pasteurization and cold storage, and the 
business includes consolidation and sim- 
plification of delivery, together with the 
manufacture of milk products. 

These companies are able to comply 
with the most exacting laws. In fact, 


They are not themselves a solution of 
the problem, because there is an oppor- 
tunity for abuse and mischief in these 
plants that the public should not be sat- 
isfied to endure. 

If they were managed by public- 
spirited men, who would buy the best 
milk obtainable; who would furnish 
full, rich milk without regard to the 
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legal standard; who would be governed 
in all things by the interest of the peo- 
ple and not particularly by their own, 
all- would be well. But should a com- 
munity expect a business man or a busi- 
ness organization to work in the inter- 
est of the community or to keep in mind 
any other thing than to make money. 

There is a rule that seems to be 
founded very deep in the order of things 
in this world which requires us to do for 
ourselves. 

Just as sure as the milk problem is a 
problem for the community, the com- 
munity must do for itself in this matter. 
It must purchase the supply, care for it 
with its own equipment and dispose of 
it according to the demand either as 
milk or as milk products. The final 
product, the least remunerative, but the 
most stable, is butter; and the butter de- 
partment ought to receive the day’s sur- 
plus, and no fresh milk should be car- 
ried over from one day to the next. The 
control of the milk supply would not be 
complete if it did not include the manu- 
facture and distribution of milk prod- 
ucts. There is the same public reason 


for eliminating competition in all, as 
well as in one, and the feasibility of the 
whole proposition lies in the fact that by 


including all there is a tremendous 
economy effected; the business will pay, 
and it will not be. necessary to increase 
prices. ' 

To show the hopeless conflict of in- 
terest between distributors and con- 
sumers, consider these high - class com- 
panies, with millions of capital and all 
the paraphernalia known to the trade. 
They are conducted by honorable men, 
men of broader gauge than would ordi- 
narily be found in charge of smaller 
concerns. 

The first duty of the management is 
to make the business a success; that is, 
make it pay. It can do this only by 
pleasing the public; but the public may 
be pleased by a fancied as well as by a 
real benefit; and it is well agreed to 
among business men that the fancied 
benefit must be catered to whether it 
happens to be the real benefit or not. 

So that the duty to conscience, the joy 
of performing real service for one’s fel- 
low man, however strongly it may be 
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felt, takes only third place among the 
operating influences in the manager’s 
mind. 

The practical value of such an equip- 
ment is that such a company may buy 
milk of any quality, clean it, separate it, 
put it together again in whatever pro- 
portion it may please and sell it, today 
or tomorrow or some other day. 

Clean milk will keep longer than is 
generally supposed. Cleaning and cold 
storage together will keep milk sweet 
and wholesome for many days. 

Milk cannot be made perfectly clean, 
that is absolutely free from bacteria, by 
any commercial method; but it can be 
made practically so by pasteurization. 
Buddeising is perhaps a better method. 
This is a Danish treatment, in which ad- 
vantage is taken of the peculiar ability 
of a certain enzyme in the milk (cata- 
lase) to decompose. hydrogen peroxide 
and impregnate the milk with nascent 
oxygen. But the method followed as 
yet in this country is to heat the milk 
short of the cooking point and follow 
this by thoro chilling. 

When well done, this process, pasteur- 
ization, offers considerable protection. It 
does not sterilize, yet it may make milk 
safe for food which previously was 
dangerous. 

But its most certain result, a result that 
may be obtained even when the work is 
not well done, is that the milk will keep 
longer. 

All bacteria have not the same power 
of resistance: some are much more easily 
disposed of than others. Among those 
that are tenacious of vitality are, un- 
fortunately, some of the most malignant ; 
while the one most easily destroyed is 
that interesting specimen, the bacterium 
lactis, which is responsible for the pecu- 
liar phenomena of souring. 

This particular bacterium is one of the 
most plentiful of all the low forms of 
plant life and is much more harmful to 
the milk trade than it is to the consumer. 

It is the active agent in the fermenta- 
tion of sugary solutions of all kinds, 
causing them to sour when exposed. It 
is present in the air everywhere-and in 
the digestive tracts of all animals. It is 
found in immense numbers in the upper 
bowels of the babies even when only a 
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few days old, and so far from being in- 
jurious is it that its absence may be taken 
as an indication of illness. 

The change that this bacillus effects in 
milk does not spoil it for food. It sets 
up a peculiar fermentation of the milk 
sugar by which lactic acid is developed, 
and with the change in the milk from al- 
kaline to acid the caseine is spontaneous- 
ly precipitated from solution and appears 
as accurd. This change is really a step 
in digestion, and not at all an unpleasant 
one. It is subsequent changes, mixed 
and delayed fermentations, that spoil the 
milk. Buttermilk owes its virtues to lac- 
tic acid: fresh milk soured with a pure 
culture is wholesome, digestible and de- 
licious. 

This bacillus exerts an inhibitory in- 
fluence on the growth of other bacteria. 
When left alone it gives warning. When 
it is destroyed there is no warning. 
When it is destroyed the milk may be 
old, other bacteria may be present in 
large numbers unannounced, or even it 
may be that putrefactive changes have 
set in, and yet the milk remains alkaline, 
it is saleable, it keeps. 

Pasteurization is done with machines 
in which the milk is heated in thin layers 
fully exposed to the air. This drives off 
odors ; another advantage, such as it is. 

But none of the machines on the mar- 
ket is automatic and it is really the oper- 
ator that is responsible for its results. 
They commonly run too rapidly and the 
milk is almost never kept at the pasteur- 
izing temperature for the full period of 
twenty minutes. 

It is quite possible to make milk worse 
instead of better by this process. This 
will be the case if thetemperature is 
raised too slowly and afterward the 
chilling not thoro and immediate. It is 
not at all unlikely to happen if the oper- 
ator has his mind on only the one bac- 
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terium that I have described and allows 
himself to become less and less painstak- 
ing, so long as his product does not sour. 

In the solution of the milk problem it 
must not be overlooked that the interest 
of consumers is bound up with the in- 
terest of producers. 

It is shown in “An Analysis of the 
Milk Supply of 200 Cities,” published by 
the Agricultural Department, that the 
per capita consumption varies from a 
quarter of a pint a day in some of our 
large Southern cities where the supply is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, to as 
much as two pints a day in favored 
Northern towns where the supply is from 
wholesome sources close at hand. 

A perfect distributing system would 
increase this consumption in all cases. 

If this plan is carried out in such a 
manner as to avoid the unnecessary ex- 
penses, expenses that do not profit the 
consumer ; saving the large sums that can 
be saved by systematic delivery ; omitting 
advertising and soliciting expenses; sav- 
ing waste and furnishing a full line of 
wholesome, inexpensive comestibles ; the 
distributing business will be under con- 
trol, and the financial and scientific ques- 
tions will be also under control. Then 
the problems of the dairy may be taken 
up. 
It is as good as certain that the best 
milk for household use is not the milk 
that is richest in cream. Native or grade 
cows are to be preferred to thorobreds 
for all around richness, flavor and even 
balance of nutritive values. 

If cities learn how to get what’ they 
want they will soon learn to specify and 
to pay for it. It is not too much to an- 
ticipate that there will be an evolution of 
new breeds tc meet the wants of the citv 
delivery and the different needs of the 
different kinds of milk products. 


Braprorp, Pa. 
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The Case of Senator Smoot 


BY ALBERT J. HOPKINS 


{The Hon, A. J. Hopkins, United States Senator from Illinois, is a member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, and joined with three other Republican members of 
the committee in a minority report favorable to Smoot. Associated with him in this minority 
report were Senators Knox, Beveridge and Dillingham. The article has added interest be- 
cause it takes a position in opposition to the propaganda carried on by women’s clubs and 


religious and semi-religious organizations. 


As the case is pending before the Senate now 


and Senator Burroughs is pressing for a vote on it at this session the article is of extreme 


present interest.—Epiror.] 


the Senate of Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, is contested are as follows: 

First, that he is known to have taken 
what is spoken of in the testimony he- 
fore the committee as the “endowment 
oath,” by which he obligated himself to 
make his allegiance to the Church para- 
mount to his allegiance to the United 
States. : 

Second, that by reason of his official 
relations to the Church as one of its 
Apostles, he is responsible for polyga- 
mous cohabitation, which yet continues 
among some of the Mormons, notwith- 
standing it is prohibited by law. 

The charge that Senator Smoot is 
himself a polygamist was never serious- 
ly pressed before our committee. He is, 
and always has been, opposed to the 
practice of polygamy in the Church, and 
in the State of Utah has been one of the 
bitterest foes of polygamy. 

The evidence that was offered on the 
first proposition relating to the endow- 
ment oath was of a character that would 
receive but little consideration in a court 
of justice. The witnesses contradicted 
each other as to the wording of the oath 
and its character. Some of them were 
shown to be of bad repute, others men- 
tally unsound, others drunkards, and 
others who had private grievances that 
so warped and distorted their opinions 
and statements that they were entitled to 
but little, if any, credence. 

There were only seven of all the wit- 
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af [vs grounds on which the seat in 


nesses who testified against Senator 
Smoot, who attempted to ‘give the en- 
dowment oath. These witnesses were 
contradicted not only by the positive 
testimony of Senator Smoot himself, but 
by a great number of witnesses whose 
character and reputation for truth are 
unquestioned. In my opinion, the 
charge relating to the endowment oath 
was not only not sustained, but the clear 
preponderance of the testimony showed 
that there was nothing in that oath that 
interfered in the slightest degree with 
Senator Smoot taking upon himself the 
obligations of a Senator of the United 
States, and performing faithfully and ef- 
ficiently the duties of that great office. 

The Senator himself said that he took 
the endowment oath when he was a 
youth of eighteen years, and that, as he 
remembered the oath, there was nothing 
in it that conflicted with his duties as a 
citizen of the State or of the United 
States, or with his duties as a United 
States Senator. He went further than 
this in his statement before our commit- 
tee, and stated in substance that when 
he took upon himself the obligation of 
Senator of the United States he took it 
without any mental reservation what- 
ever and with the full determination to 
discharge his duties in the spirit and let- 
ter of the oath. 

Much has been made by the general 
public out of the fact that he holds an 
official position in the Church itself, be- 
ing one of the Twelve Apostles. Those 
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who would have him expelled from the 
Senate claim that, by reason of this posi- 
tion, he is responsible for polygamous 
cohabitation, which yet continues among 
some of the Mormons in Utah. This is 
the most serious charge that has been 
pressed by those who-seek to have him 
expelled from the Senate. To under- 
stand fully the nature and character of his 
position as one of the Twelve Apostles 
and his responsibility—or, rather, non- 
responsibility—for the practice of some 
of his associates, it is necessary to chal- 
lenge the attention of the public to the 
attitude that the Government of the 
United States has held toward the Mor- 
mon Church, and those who are the lead- 
ers of the Church, in preaching and 
practicing polygamy. 

The Federal Government is in part 
responsible for the polygamy that we 
find in Utah today. President Fillmore, 
in 1850, gave both recognition and en- 
couragement to the practice of polygamy 
in the Mormon Church in Utah by 
appointing Brigham Young, the head of 
the Church, Governor of the Territory 
of Utah, with full knowledge that he was 


an open advocate of polygamy and at the 
time had a number of plural wives. The 
Senate of the United States confirmed 


that appointment. He was reappointed 
by President Pierce and reconfirmed to 
the great office of Governor of Utah by 
the Senate of the United States. For 
many years polygamy was taught by 
Brigham Young and his followers as 
one of the doctrines of the Church, with- 
out any interference upon the part of 
the general Government ; and plural mar- 
riages were entered into without objec- 
tion or any legislative hindrance. 

There has been much legislation by 
the Congress designed to prohibit both 
plural marriages and polygamous co- 
habitation. The successive acts were 
fought thru. to the court of last re- 
sort, and then came the “manifesto” of 
Wilbur Woodruff, forbidding further 
plural marriages. At the time it was 
issued there were 2,400 polygamous 
families in the Territory of Utah. There 
were, in 1905, over 300,000 members of 
the Mormon Church in the State of 
Utah; of this number there were only 
500 polygamous families. Since the 
manifesto of 1890 very few plural mar- 
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riages have been entered into by. Mor- 
mons. Time is the great corrector of 
this evil. The 2,400 polygamous families 
of 1890 had dwindled to 500 in 1905. 
In a few more years the 500 will be 
down to five or perhaps entirely elim- 
inated from the Mormon Church. No 
new polygamous marriages are recog- 
nized or permitted by the Church. 

From the fact that, under the statutes 
of 1882 and 1887, the children of plural 
wives were legitimized, it has been felt 
unwise by many of the non-Mormons of 
Utah to prohibit the fathers of such chil- 
dren from living with, supporting and 
caring for them. And if the father was 
to support, educate and care for his chil- 
dren, it seemed to many heartless to ex- 
clude from this relationship the mother, 
who had entered into this relation from 
the purest of motives and at a time when 
she believed that, in the sight of God 
and man, she was justified in entering 
into this relation. 

Senator Smoot, by the determined 
stand that he has always taken, has been 
one of the great factors in the Church 
in stamping out polygamy. He has not 
only lived up to the spirit of the laws 
of our country and the manifesto of 1890 
of his Church, but has been an active 
and earnest worker in the Church to 
spread the sentiment that no more plural 
marriages will be tolerated. 

The testimony that was taken before 
our committee shows that one of the 
bishops of the Church who violated the 
manifesto and the laws of our country 
by taking a plural wife outside the limits 
of Utah, when he returned to the State 
was prosecuted by Senator Smoot before 
the courts of the State and was also de- 
prived of his official position in the 
Church by the direct. influence of Sen- 
ator Smoot. 

Since Reed Smoot became one of the 
Twelve Apostles of the Mormon Church 
in 1890, the conditions in Utah have been 
such that the Gentiles as well as the Mor- 
mons have acquiesced in a polygamous 
cohabitation with those few remaining 
who married before the manifesto of 
1890. 

They have recognized that such 
polygamous cohabitation is an evil, but 
that the interests of society will be best 
subserved by permitting time to elim- 
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inate the few polygamous families, com- 
paratively, that yet remain. 

Reed Smoot himself has never had but 
one wife. He is a model husband and 
father, an honest and upright citizen in 
every respect, and has made an honest, 
painstaking and conscientious official as 
a representative from his State in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The people of Utah have the same 
right to elect their Senator from the 
Mormon faith that the people of another 
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State have to elect their Senator who is 
a member of the Methodist, Presbyterian 
or Catholic Church. There is nothing 
in the life or practice of Senator Smoot 
that in any way, in my opinion, -disqual- 
ifies him from performing the duties of 
United States Senator. The people of 
Utah have elected him as one of their 
Senators, and I see no valid or legal 
reason for interfering with the choice of 
the people of that State for this great 
office. 
Wasurinecton, D. C. 


Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Senator Spooner 
T tte ia a mixture of anxiety in 


the interest with which we are 
watching Senator John C. 
Spooner, of Wisconsin. He is a man 
who does not ask for sympathy and 
would be slow showing that he appre- 
ciated it. But he has a heart, deep un- 
der his stern exterior—a big heart of a 
real human being, little as he shows it 
to the public. He feels for others vast- 
ly more than the others give him credit, 
and: he knows it better than most when 
others appreciate or depreciate him. 
You'll find it true if you have the real 
thing in you, and watch him carefully. 
But Spooner never indicates stress of 
weather by change of front. He is not 
that kind of man. It is only straws 
which show the way of the wind with 
him. We must watch the straws. 
Indeed the nation is doubtless more 
troubled and annoyed than Spooner 
himself anyway over the threatened dan- 
ger that he may be ousted from his seat 
in the Senate. If it came about in any 
way but the way it seems to be coming, 
it is quite believable that Spooner would 
be better pleased than pained. He is no 
milk-and-water fighter, and if he chose 
to enter the game of scalping knives it’s 
a good guess that his brown thatch 
would not be the one to slip. But 
Spooner is too big a man—too proud, too 


much of a national giant—to enter a lo- 
cal factional fight, especially when it is 
his own scalp at stake. Therefore the 
nation’s anxiety. 

If Spooner wanted to he could. No 
one doubts that, But there is grave fear 
that he will not take the trouble. He 
does not say so, but it is the impression 
one receives in talking with him. Be- 
sides, he is tired of the blasts of false 
trumpets which have been blowing about 
him for no possible reason but that he 
is what death and slander like—a shin- 
ing mark. 

These things have less outward—and 
less real—effect on Spooner: than on al- 
most any one imaginable. The country 
believes in him. He believes in himself. 
But that the constant racket has “got on 
his nerves” one can’t well help believing, 
and he admits that the noises bother him 
and hamper him. In short, he is evi- 
dently inclined to break away—and 
more’s the pity. 

All his life has been an instance of 
office seeking the man—frequently ‘seek- 
ing in vain. He was twice offered po- 
sitions on McKinley’s Cabinet—once the 
Attorney-Generalship—and a place on 
the United States and British Joint High 
Commission, but declined them all. Six 
years ago he notified Wisconsin that he 
absolutely refused to be a candidate for 
re-election, but they re-elected him just 
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the same by a vote of 105 to 27. The 
change that is whispered of is most un- 
fortunate. . 

In spite of all that is said to the con- 
trary, Spooner is not rich. Again, in 
spite of a lot to the contrary, since he 
came to the Senate he has invariably re- 
fused private practice, having taken but 
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two retainers during the entire time. 
The other evening I asked him why, re- 
ferring to Bailey’s claim that a Senator 
had a perfect right to all the private 
practice he could secure which did not 
conflict with his public responsibilities. 
He said: “If I take a case in court I 
lay myself liable to be called upon when 
I want to be giving my entire attention 
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to the Senate. I cannot run the risk.” 
With such convictions a lawyer of his 
national repute would do better for him- 
self outside than under the toga. He has 
little inducement to fight for it, if Wis- 
consin thinks to the contrary. 

Senator Spooner is sixty-three by the 
time-table, but it is Time’s fault, not his. 
Some one else has kept the tabs. His 
head—mostly forehead and eyes—is 
crowned with a shock of brown hair that 
has hardly a frostbitten strand in it. His 
smooth-shaven face, slipping down like 
a wedge from a big forehead to a point- 
ed chin, is solemn and seamed, but not 
with age wrinkles. Up to the limit of 
togal dignity his step is as springy as the 
best. To meet him casually one feels 
himself in the presence of a stern man, 
buried in thought beyond the trivial in- 
cidents of life. To know him intimate- 
ly—as intimately as is possible with 
such a man—is to realize a consistent, 
earnest friend, without either social or 
sensational embroidery, grave and dig- 
nified always, but bristling with dry hu- 
mor and good counsel. Neither one 
does he impress as a man beyond the 
most vigorous prime of life. 

There’s not a chair in the Senate less 
frequently vacant than Spooner’s, or a 
Senator more constantly on the alert 
when legislation is in progress. You 
see his head toss back, his eyes half 
close, his ear cock toward the Speaker. 
You know there’s something wrong. 
He’ll be on his feet in a second to chal- 
lenge it. It is so all day and every day. 
One who has not watched incessantly 
has little conception of the real value of 
such a man as Spooner, constantly on 
guard. 

When he stands in his favorite pose, 
leaning against his desk, one hand in his 
pocket, the other shaking at the man he 
is challenging, you instinctively think 
him a large man. It makes the surprise 
all the greater when you see him athwart 
such men as Dolliver or Penrose and 
discover how small he is. Heenan, our 
colossal Odessa consul, showed his sur- 
prise on meeting Spooner in the cloak- 
room, and catching it, Spooner ex- 
claimed: “Good heavens, man! Do 
you expect a United States Senator to - 
be over seventeen feet tall?” 

Spooner is not a difficult man to ap- 
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proach—under favorable conditions. He 
tries to be courteous. He fetches a 
smile as far as his eyes. Sometimes it 
even catches the corner of his mouth for 
an instant. But he is an extremely hard 
man to hold, unless your mission is im- 
portant. He is almost too busy to tell 
you so, except at home, where his wife, 
who is a charming pianist, aids him to 
prove one of the most effectively cordial 
men imaginable. 

On the floor he is witty, eloquent, re- 
sourceful. There are few who know 
and observe so well the rules of the Sen- 
ate and debate. Notwithstanding his 
brusqueness he has a personal popularity 
on both sides of the chamber, which 
gives him an incalculable prestige. His 
weakness is the same as Chandler’s of 
vore. They are both firm friends of 
Tillman, but Spooner is as fond as 
Chandler ever was of twisting him to 
the exploding point, for the fun of see- 
ing the sparks fly. 

The country will lose too much if 
Spooner leaves the Senate. It ought not 
to be thought of. 


The Lion in a Snare 


We are watching Joe Bailey, of Texas, 
because we can’t well help it. We'd 
much rather watch him in his seat in the 
Senate, over the aisle from Spooner, or 
stalking solemnly down the avenue, his 
big head covered by his broad-brimmed 
felt, his long, black coat never for- 
getting constitutional decorum, how- 
ever tempted by the breeze; or swinging 
‘down the corridors at the Capitol, head 
and shoulders above everything but 
Penrose and his ilk; his eyes the color 
of gray shadows in the night, covered 
with a kind of film, like the eagle’s when 
he doesn’t care to see. We'd rather be 
watching him on the floor of the Senate, 
his head thrown back in his inimitable 
self-assurance, his long, raven-black hair 
drifting down over his forehead, to be 
tossed back now and then by an over- 
delicate hand—over-delicate for one of 
Bailey’s size and pugnacity—before he 
shakes a white fist at Spooner or hurls 
a crisp sentence full of bristling words 
at distant Foraker, or sends a biting bit, 
with something like a sneer, to wh r: 
Lodge sits trying to smile like Patience 
on the monument. We'd rather watch 
his eyes flash, his hair fly back of itself, 
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his chest expand as he denounces his 
‘Man of clay” at the other end of the 
avenue. Alas, poor Yorick! It’s piti- 
ful to have to watch the lion struggling 
in the net, caught in some kind of a 
corporation tangle, in his own State. 
fighting with his own people for reten- 
tion in the Senate, the butt of whatever 
opposing politicians may pick up -and 
throw at him. ; 

The Senate is sorry for Bailey. He 
is one of its proudest and most promis- 
ing members, and for that the members 
love him in spite of his rather unsympa- 
thetic egotism. Bailey is a great man, 
and great men are often too beclouded 
by their own greatness to be thoroly 
human men. It is a divine gift which 
few great men possess—just as it is dif- 
ficult to be severe and parliamentary at 
the same time. It is possible. Foraker 
is that kind. He is possessed of so much 
humanity that it sometimes threatens 
his greatness and weakens the arm that 
is striking a blow. Bailey is never trou 
bled that way. He is great. He knows 
it and he means the world shall know it 
That’s the keen edge, to him, of the mess 
down in Texas. That’s why some who 
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are not really his enemies are still 
chuckling, even while they are sorry for 
him—chuckling to see him off his high 
horse and heels, going barefoot thru a 
very common kind of mud. 

If it were not Bailey and not just at 
this time—just after his rate bill magni- 
tude and royal defense of himself 
against a charge of treason, the roar in 
Texas would not have caused a ripple in 
the atmosphere over the border. He 
made some grand strides toward the top 
last session. There were whispers of 
Presidential timber there, and that was 
the rub that lighted the match. It is 
Bailey’s unique identity that catches the 
sting. He stands before his constituents 
and says: “Did you ever hear my most 
malignant enemy say that I ever cheated 
the State or the nation? They say I 
ought not to have borrowed money, but 
I’d rather borrow it than steal it.” 

That’s all right. He might go farther 
and say that other members of the Sen- 
ate have done all that he is charged with 
doing, that every one knows it and—what 
of it? But that would not better mat- 
ters. Whether others do or not, Bailey 
feel that the immaculate 


will always 
record he has so often held defiantly to 
the front has been touched with tar. It 
will dull his individuality, which was one 


secret of his success. His vanity has 
been punctured. It will bring into evi- 
dence a fact which was hidden before, 
that he has been making more enemies 
than friends on both sides of the cham- 
ber, in spite of the fact that they all love 
him for his magnificent qualities. 

He is only forty-three. He may grow 
more cordial with years. His face will 
fit admirably into a smile. At long in- 
tervals now a brief ripple betrays how 
well it might light up. If he has eyes to 
see it, this hitch will suggest to him the 
value of friends in need and the way to 
secure them, which will make him a 
greater man than ever when he has on 
his high heels again and mounts his 
high horse. 


The Handsome Tillman of the 
House 

John Wesley Gaines says he is about 

to get himself disliked. But he will 

have to try hard—harder than he will be 

able to try over the absentee business in 


against Tillman with its eyes shut. 
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which he proposes to accomplish it. For 

John Wesley Gaines is right, as usual, 

and in spite of the tempest of opposition 

which always greets his extravagant ef- 

forts, the House knows that he is right 
as usual. 

He will not succeed. Probably he 
does not expect to. But he will not get 
himself disliked. The House enjoys op- 
posing him, just as the Senate rises 
But 
the House would not know itself with- 
out John Wesley Gaines. His massive 
nose, between the masterly forehead and 
aggressive chin, held straight by two 
deep-in fiery eyes, and sheltered by a 
mass of iron-gray hair is something that 
needs not to have been seen before to 
be recognized offhand. He knows it 
and carries it about on as well trimmed 
and tailored a base as bears the brains 
of any member. 

Sometimes the newest of the new may 
ask: “Who is he—that handsome man 
with the gray hair?” But oftener the 
new ones say: “That, there, must be 
John Wesley Gaines.” And it is. There 
is no one like him or half like him. Ten- 
nessee would be prouder of him if she 
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could, but she can’t. She has reached 
the limit. 

Gaines is Tillman sanctified and glori- 
fied. He is into everything that comes 
up the moment he can get in. He has 
words to burn on any subject under 
heaven the moment it is broached. He 
is honest. He is frantically earnest. If 
you want resounding rhetoric and ora- 
tory by the mile wait a minute. Gaines 
will be at it. He is all bumps and 
bruises and scars where members have 
tried to beat him back. “You keep out 
of my speech!” Grosvenor shouted at 
him once. But “Keep in!” is Gaines’s 
motto. When some one discovers how 
to stop Tillman he may be borrowed, 
first, to dam Niagara and then to hold 
up Gaines, 

The two men are as different as men 
could be—except that they are both 
Southerners and Democrats—but they 
are very much alike, nevertheless. Out 


of the hurly-burly Gaines is as pleasant - 


to meet as he is to look at, barring a bit 
of Southern offishness till he is sure of 
you. He is ideal in his home, and Ten- 
nessee loves him, just as South Carolina 
loves Tillman, and will keep him in Con- 


gress just as long as he will stay. The 
Senate loves Tillman, and lets him run 
on, thinking it is paying no attention— 
but it is. The House loves Gaines—who 
is much more companiable than Tillman 
—and they let him run on—they have to 
—while they think they are paying him 
Look up 
the records and you will find that Till- 
man in the Senate and Gaines in the 
House get more of what they are after 


no attention. But they are. 


than almost any other members. 


Down in Tennessee they started a 
song about Gaines which found its way 
to Washington, and every now and then 
you'll hear some one giving him a line 
of it just to liven things up a bit. It 


goes something like this—sung to an) 
tune you happen to know: 


“John Wesley Gaines, John Wesley Gaines! 


Thou monumental mass of brains! 
Old Tennessee relies orf thee, 
John Wesley Gaines.” 


day. 


Ere the Caravan Departs 


BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 


SairH Hassan, seated in the gate— 
“Sniffing the dawn, my camels wait 
The drivers’ cry to send them forth 
From this vile city of the north; 

From fur-clad Russ and Tartar thieves, 
Whose oath no Worshipper believes, 
To seek, a hundred leagues afar, 

The gates of mine own Kandahar! 


“There the bazaars extend for miles, 
With rugs in many-tinted piles, 

Silks from Bokhara, shimmering glass, 
Vessels of silver and of brass, 
Rose-jars and gleaming copper pots, 
Melons and grapes and apricots— ~ 
Ah, me! what riches lie afar, 

Yonder, in mine own Kandahar! 


“My way across the desert lies, 

Beset by murderous Mongol spies, 
And therefore, with the holiest care, 
My fine grave-linen do I bear; 

That, as the Prophet’s laws decree, 

I may both cleansed and shrouded be 
If Allah wills I die afar, 

Upon the road to Kandahar! 


“Tho in the sutures of my skull 

My end is writ, I am too dull 

To read therein my final day, 

And so I smite my breast, and pray 

That Allah, the Compassionate, 

May bring me safe where white arms wait 
Their lord and master from afar— 
Yonder, in mine own Kandahar!” 

New Yorx City, 


That’s Gaines, the handsome Tillman 
of the House, and it will be, for all time 
to come, just the same, even if he should 
happen to get his order thru to have 
absentees docked some $13 or so per 
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Ann Boyd* 


THe heroine of Mr. Harben’s new 
novel is a woman past fifty years of age 
And she is ene of the great heroines of 
the year in fiction. Moreover, she has 
gathered the threads of the story about 
her so closeiy that for the first time the 
author has met the demands of literary 
art in the construction of his book. Un- 
til now we have all felt that his strength 
lay chiefly in a certain charming rusticity 
of expression, in a witty confession of all 
the homely details of rural Southern life, 
and in his matchless interpretation of 
simple, honest folk who are autocthonous 
to the sun and soil of that region. But 
his most ardent admirers admitted that it 
was not always possible to apply the 
canons of literary art to his novels. There 
was a lack of tightness in the plot usual 
ly. The hero had a way of riding into 
“Darley” in the dark of the moon and 
meddling with it, or Harben would get 
sentimental and actually allow him to ob- 
struct it altogether. In short, he seemed 
a man of genius, but not of sufficient 
severity and power to hold his own con- 
ception together to one logical, inevitable 
end. 

-This last book, however, bears not a 
single mark of this amateurish method, 
so common in the work of Southern 
writers. 

The scene is laid among the hills of 
North Georgia, peopled with folk in- 
digenous to that region, and the story 
turns upon. incidents that are not im- 
parted thru the imagination, but they be- 
long inevitably to it, like the fragrance 
of cotton blooms. And he has not taken 
a novelty plot, worked out like a circus 
puzzle to engage the reader, but he has 
laid the issues of life in the human heart, 
that old battle ground of good and evil, 
which never changes from age to age. 
The dramatic emphasis falls properly. 
first upon the “sturdy old Pariah,” Ann 
Boyd, a narrow, noble woman, homely 
and of great strength of spirit, who wins 
fortune and even peace from the hard fist 


*Ann Boyv. By Will N. Harben. 
Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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of any fate. Next, it rises like a terrible 
accent above the temptation of Virginia 
Hemingway. And this part of the story 
deserves particular attention as a work 
of art. It is difficult to give a pure 
young girl a sufficient and almost com- 
pulsory reason for risking her honor as 
did Virginia upon the occasion of the 
night visit to her rich lover; but Mr. 
Harben dwells incisively enough upon 
the animal terror of the girl’s mother, 
who believes that she is dying of a dread- 
ful disease, to supply Virginia with the 
reckless mood of sacrifice. 

And finally the climax does not turn 
so much upon an incident as it does upon 
the slow working Godward of mighty, 
simple hearts, so primitive that they burn 
with bitterness, so near to Heaven even 
in their sins that they hear messages and 
are quickly moved. 

In one place alone does Harben fall 
short, and this is in the momentary love 
scene between Virginia and Luke King. 
Nothing could be more absurd. And the 
fault is accounted for by the fact that 
Harben is a Southerner. Men of that re- 
gion “make” love as well as or better 
than any others, They have a talent for it, 
just as some lawyers have a talent for 
“special pleading,” but not one was ever 
born yet who can write about a love 
scene without appealing more to the 
reader’s wit than to his sympathy. It is 
always such ‘a “dead give away,” so lack- 
ing in the last stand of coquetry in the 
woman. She invariably falls all in a 
heap and has to be supported hence by 
the hero. This is only what every South- 
ern man wishes would happen, and he 
invariably writes it out that way. 


Our Immigrants 


In view of the intense practical inter- 
est in the character of the nationalities 
that are settling among us, it is well 
that we should have studies analyzing 
the characteristics of the immigrants 
and their adaptability to the conditions 
here. The ordinary person is prone to 
judge the foreigner who comes into our 
midst by his outward appearance and 
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inanner, and even some of our better 
trained observers approach a discussion 
of the immigrant population with preju- 
dices and assumptions, failing to realize 
the essential good qualities which these 
New Americans, as Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner’ ‘calls them, possess, qualities 
which are of the warp and woof of their 
make-up, and which display themselves 
when the surface peculiarities and the 
faults due to adjustment to the environ- 
ment have been modified or removed. 
Dr. Steiner, professor in Iowa Col- 
lege, himself an immigrant twenty-five 
years ago, is a keen observer who has 
given us in picturesque style an insight 
into the lives of the immigrants that now 
come to the United States. He describes 
grapically these peoples in their Old- 
World entourage and their adaptability 
in helping to form this nation of the 
New World. He says: “I know the 
Slav, the Italian and the Jew better per- 
haps than I know the American, and 
. . . to know them as sympathetically as 
I do, one must know them without 
prejudice.” This work does not belie 
his intimate knowledge as well as his 


sympathetic appreciation. 

“What a people we might be, if we would 
appropriate all that the Jew brings of spir- 
itual vision and cut down his business ardor 
and craftiness by our own emphasis of the 
nobler gifts; if we would receive the Slav’s 


virgin strength and plant upon it all that 
we of older civilization have learned to hold 
precious; if we would enlist the German’s 
thoughtfulness and thoroness and not im- 
itate and encourage him in the trade of lager 
beer and the use of it.” 

The author regards the incoming 
peoples as splendid material for the 
making of our new nation; he believes 
that they are not, on the whole, degen- 
erate or incapable of assimilation and 
transformation ; and he is of the opinion 
that we shall not be the inheritors of a 
variety of disagreeable race character- 
istics. It is within the power of the 
present day American to utilize the ma- 
terial, replete with beauty and goodness. 
“At present the mass is still a lump of 
clay in the hands of the potter.” 

Dr. Steiner passed to and fro on the 
ocean liners a number of times, min- 
gling with the several nationalities in 
the steerage, and he intersperses inter- 


1On THE TRAIL OF THE Iumicrant. By Edward A. 
Steiner. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
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esting accounts of experiences on these 
trips. He points out, however, the “in 
decent and inhuman” conditions sur- 
rounding the steerage passengers. “On 
the whole, the steerage of the modern 
ship ought to be condemned as unfit for 
the transportation of human beings.” 
He claims that the price paid is large 
enough to entitle the passengers to 
much better treatment. ; 

Another new volume dealing with the 
immigrant population’ suffers somewhat 
by comparison. It is one of the Home 
Mission Study Course, and is dedicated 
“to the Christian women of America, 
whose mission it is to help save our 
country by evangelizing the alien women 
and teaching them the ideals of the 
American home.” It contains valuable 
information culled from various sources, 
intending to show the intent of the 
immigration to’ America. Dr. Grose 
appears more apprehensive of the de 
fects in the character of the immi- 
grants; his point of view is not as broad 
and sympathetic as Dr. Steiner’s. Tho 
there is plenty of good information 
about the immigrant in this volume, the 
reader should bear in mind that the im- 
migrant has much to give as well as to 
receive. 

A book’ dealing with one class of im- 
migrants coming here, the Jews of Po- 
land, would have an enhanced value if 
the author, who spent eight years in 
Poland, would have shown more sym- 
pathy with the population she describes. 
She should have considered that the 
flexible character of the Jews leads them 
to act and re-act differently in Poland 
than they do in the United States. She 
speaks, in one case, of “real Hebrew in- 
terest” for money loaned by Jews as if 
it were peculiar to Jews to loan money 
at a high rate of interest, notwithstand- 
ing that Poles or Russians under similar 
conditions claim equally high or even 
more usurious rates. On the one hand. 
she points out the value of the Jewish 
business man to the Pole; on the other, 
she deprecates the necessity of employ- 
ing him, altho realizing that where he 
does business the community prospers 


2Tue Incominc Mritions. By Howard B. Gros. 
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more than where he does not. She feels 
that the Pole has leaned too much on 
the Jew. “What the Pole lacks in busi- 
ness capacity and moral courage the 
Jew possesses to an extraordinary de- 
gree.” 

The volume contains a fair amount of 
information, much of it, however, 
doubtless gotten at second hand; it is 
by no means a deep study of the subject. 

In describing the internal concerns of 
the Polish Jewish community, the author 
speaks of the permeating power of the 
recently organized Bund, which strives 
in Russia and Poland to establish a cen- 
tral autonomy of the Jews, to remove 
their disabilities and establish equal 
rights for them. The author’s translit- 
eration of Hebrew terms is not accurate, 
and it would have been preferable to 
have her spell Zionism with a “Z” in- 
stead of “Sionism.” 

a 


Professor Wendell’s Lectures 


PROFESSOR WENDELL’s volume upon 
the national ideals of America* is chief- 
ly interestifig because it so perfectly 


illustrates the “lazy curiosity’ which, 
near the beginning of his discussion, he 
sets down as a characteristic attribute 
of his mind, and which so perfectly 
typifies scholarly dilettantism in Amer- 
ica. It is difficult to comprehend how 
a man who for a generation and more 
has been in a position of vantage from 
which to observe the currents of Amer- 
ican political, social and intellectual life, 
should have had his provincialism so lit- 
tle disturbed by the almost universal in- 
tellectual unrest that marks contem- 
porary America. His chief arguments 
are still based upon the assertions of 
Cotton Mather; his typical American 
statesman remains Daniel Webster; he 
finds little of significance this side of 
the Civil War except “our modern 
pratings of democracy,” which fill him 
with grave misgivings as seemingly the 
utterances of “the evil prophets of some 
socialistic anarchy to come,” and which 
constrain him to question whether “at 
this moment of crescent democratic 
force our world is passing into the dusk 





* Liperty, Union anp Democracy, THE NATIONAL 
Ipzats or America. By Barrett Wendell. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 327. ew York: Charles Scribner’s 
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of a new barbarism, or into the dawn of 
a new dispensation.” 

Readers of Professor Wendell’s books 
will remember how useful he found his 
analogy between the Calvinistic doctrine 
of election and the Darwinian doctrine 
of natural selection, in solving all the 
complications that present themselves 
to the interpreter of American literature. 
In his method it is important to accumu- 
late only so much data as is the indis- 
pensable minimum for a generalization, 
or rather a formula which has the ap- 
pearance of a generalization. A formula 
having once been phrased, the re- 
mainder of the task is easy. All that is 
necessary is to gather facts and to de- 
vise opinions’ which will fit in with the 
formula, and you have a treatise per- 
fectly coherent, perfectly lucid, perfect- 
ly elegant, with all the appearances of 
mature philosophy and all the substance 
of an opalescent bubble. It is this 
method that with admirable ingenuity 
Professor Wendell has applied to the 
study of the national ideals of America 
—Liberty, Union and Democracy. 

We cite for the convenience of the 
reader some of the formulae upon which 
Professor Wendell’s discussion is based. 
In his introductory chapter upon Amer- 
ican nationality, his aim is to differ- 
entiate the American from people of 
other nationalities. He writes of Daniel 
Webster, his defense of whom consti- 
tutes the most valuable, because the 
most vigorous, passage in the present 
book. “Different tho he was from Lin- 
coln, different like Lincoln from you 
and me or from any other human being 
than himself, there was in Webster a 
quality which marks him as something 
different from the great men in other 
countries than our own, exactly as we 
have found Lincoln himself to be. With- 
out analyzing this difference’’—Pro- 
fessor Wendell is always careful not to 
confuse his argument with undue 
analysis—“any more than in the case of 
Lincoln, we can surely agree that this 
impalpable certainty is what made both 
Webster and Lincoln Americans.” And 
what is this impalpable certainty which 
Professor Wendell takes it for granted 
that we must feel? “I for one,” he 
answers, “have come to believe that the 
saving faith in order so deeply ingrain- 
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ed in American character may be traced 
in no small degree to the neglected doc- 
trine of election. Thruout the Puritan 
generations our ancestors never swerved 
from the conviction that most of us 
must always have our betters, and that 
our betters are better than we, not from 
any blind or unjust chance, but because 
it has pleased God to grant them the 
boon of eternal life.” And in this life, 
lasting and absolute possession of our 
mines and our railroads and whatsoever 
other things may by divine right be 
theirs. One wonders whether Professor 
Wendell’s investigations have ever led 
him across such documents as_ the 
Fundamental Articles of New Haven, of 
June 4-14th, 1639, published as No. 16 
of Macdonald’s Select Charters, 
whether he has ever chanced to read 
such an entirely unofficial document as 
Mrs. Stowe’s Old Town Folks, whether 
he has ever reflected that it was just 
such a distortion, as his discussion illus- 
trates, of the democratic principle upon 
which the New England colonies were 
founded that led to the bigoted and un- 


reasoning tyranny of the clergy and the 


swift destruction of the Theocracy. 
Js 


Jamaica. Painted by 
scribed by John Henderson. 
page illustrations in color. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Now that the world is shocked into 
thinking of Jamaica by the earthquake at 

Kingston this book is opportune. It is 

dedicated to Sir Alfred Jones, whose 

courage and presence of mind in this 
emergency did much to maintain order 
and restore confidence. He had a nar- 
row escape from death as the pier on 
which he had been standing a moment 
before was submerged and the hotel to 
which he was going was demolished, but 
he immediately gave orders for the erec- 
tion of 200 temporary shelters and sent a 
despatch to England saying that “the 
calamity would not interfere in the least 
with the progress and prosperity of the 
island.” Mr. Henderson’s study of Ja- 
maica gives no evidence of having been 
profound or long continued, but a trav- 
eler’s impressions of the country and its 
people are told in a satisfactory style. He 
is firmly convinced of the incapacity of 
the negroes and half-breeds for self- 


A. S. Forrest. De- 
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government and devotes most of his 
space to the expression of his amuse- 
ment at their efforts to ape the whites 
in fashion and language. Many of the 
illustrations are very good, but some are 


reproduced in too crude colors even for 


tropical scenes. 


mn 

The Political History of the State of New 
York. By De Alva Stanwood Alexander. 
2 vols. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Alexander’s history of New York 
politics covers the period from the birth 
of the State itself, in April, 1775, to the 
inauguration of Lincoln, the first vol- 
ume covering from 1775 to 1832, and the 
second from 1833 to 1861. An immense 
amount of labor in investigation must 
have been required in the preparation 
of these books, and the exhaustive thoro- 
ness with which the work has been done 
is apparent from even a casual examina- 
tion. There is scarcely a personage of 
any importance in the political history 
of New York whose name and charac- 
ter do not figure in Mr. Alexander’s 
text. The principal criticism indeed of 
this history is that it devotes pages to 
the biographies of the multitude of poli- 
ticians which might better be used for a 
study of the movements among the peo- 
ple which were the underlying cause for 
the events in which these men figured. 
In. other words, the personal side of 
New York politics has been over- 
emphasized. This defect deprives the 
reader of a feeling of continuity in the 
narrative of New York’s political his- 
tory, but while it is a defect it does not 
detract seriously from the value of the 
work. In these days when we are hear- 
ing so much about the virtues of our an- 
cestors and the corruption of our own 
times in local and national politics there 
is much encouragement to be had from 
a work which shows so clearly as this 
does how far we have actually advanced 
in our notions of the proprieties of pol- 
itics. Take, for example, the story of 
the foundation of the State Bank in 
1803. Mr. Alexander tells us that the 
Republicans of Albany, realizing the 
importance of having banks founded in 
the State and desiring to avoid the op- 
position of their own party, obtained a 
charter for the State Bank by selling 
stock to the Republican members of tlie 












legislature with an assurance that the 
stock could be resold at a premium as 
soon as the institution itself had an ex- 
istence. The writer tells us that no one 
of prominence took exception to this 
way of getting a charter. Even that 
high-minded and sincere lover of his 
country and State, Erastus Root, sub- 
scribed for fifty shares in this legislative 
boodle fund. The bank got its charter. 

Today no candidate for the Legislature 

could possibly expect to be re-elected 

(even if he were not subjected to crim- 

inal prosecution) if it were known that 
he had taken part in a transaction such 
as this which a hundred years ago in the 
days of our great statesmen did not 
raise even the mildest criticism. Of the 
two volumes the second is likely to 
prove more interesting to the general 
reader, including as it does the im- 
portant part which New York took in 
the issues of the Civil War and the 
great statesmen which she contributed 
to the debates of the war period. In 
view of the general excellence of Mr. 

Alexander’s work it is to be hoped that 

a third vdlume may be added later, 

bringing the history further down to our 
own time. 
& 

The History of Early Christian Literature: 
The Writings of the New Testament. 
By Baron Hermann Von Soden. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson; edited 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A New Testament Introduction deals 
with the questions of the authorship and 
date, purpose and character, of each sev- 
eral writing of the New Testament. 
Professor von Soden has had a more ex- 
tensive purpose in mind in his Urchrist- 
liche Literaturgeschichte, which now ap- 
pears in a good English translation. He 
endeavors to bring the results of critical 
inquiry as to each several book into a 
unity, and to exhibit the entire literary 
activity of the first two or three genera- 
tions of Christians as a whole, as the 
outcome of one great religious move- 
ment. He seeks not only to describe 


accurately each gospel and epistle, but 
also to show how. one is related to the 
other’and how together they make clear 
the ruling ideas and impulses of the crea- 
tive days of the Christian religion. The 
book is thus not’ merelv the historv of a 
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literature in the formal, technical sense; 
it is the history of the thought and life 
thru which that literature came to be. 
As first in origin, the genuine Pauline 
epistles are first treated. In the second 
division, the Synoptic Gospels, the author 
distinguishes a collection of sayings by 
Matthew, one of the twelve, as the ear- 
liest bit of gospel writing. This was fol- 
lowed by the reminiscences of Peter, 
written by Mark, and only after these 
two independent works were complete 
was our present gospel of Mark compiled. 
Luke and our Matthew followed in the 
order named. Professor von Soden en- 
titles the third group Post-Pauline Lit- 
erature, in which he includes the Acts 
and Hebrews, I. Peter (pseudonymous), 
Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. He 
finds reason for placing these writings 
together at the time of the Domitian 
persecution, 92 to 96. The Johannine 
Literature is held to date from a still 
later period: The Apocalypse, a Jewish 
book worked over by John, “the elder,” 
who was also the author of the three 
epistles of John; the gospel, a devotional 
meditation, not a biography, uniting in 
itself elements of Pauline and Alexan- 
drian theology, along with true memo- 
rials of Jesus, the work of an unknown 
disciple of the Johannean school. The 
Epistles of James and Jude and the sec- 
ond letter of Peter are treated in an ap- 
peridix, as quite outside the development 
of early Christian literature. Many of 
these positions may be thought radical, 
but it must be said that Professor von 
Soden presents a consistent, life-like pic- 
ture of the growth of the New Testa- 
ment literature, and relates the several 
writings to one another and binds them 
together into an orderly whole as has not 
been done in Introductions which have 
considered each book as presenting a 
problem by itself. 


ws 


A Spinner in the Sun. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
This new story, like all the others writ- 
ten by Myrtle Reed, appeals to that sen- 
timental curiosity which tempts us to 
read the love letters of an elder genera- 
tion, or to rummage for family, relics in 
forgotten chests, or to walk with delight 
in an old-fashioned garden. The old- 
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fashioned garden, indeed, is a part of the 
scenery in this book. But she has gone a 
step further this time and introduced a 
veiled lady with a mysterious sorrow. 
Now who else would have thought of 
such a heroine for a modern novel? The 
“veiled lady” went out along with “the 
woman in white” of whom Wilkie Col- 
fins wrote, and the ghosts who pattered 
up and down stairs in Bulwer’s novels. 
But once more she moves before us in 
this tale, with her long veil sweeping 
back like white wings above her head. 
Never mind why she wears it, or what 
her sorrow is, or how and why it was 
lifted at last. There she is, a veiled lady 
in a modern romance, with a garden full 
of poppies and heart’s-ease, and a chest 
full of wedding clothes that are yellow 
with age, and a tender-hearted, heavenly- 
minded gentleman to work in the garden, 
and to tell her all the flower-scented phi- 
losophy of goodness and forgiveness. If 
any doubt this, let them buy the book and 
read for themselves: the lavender-scented 
story of the veiled lady and the sweet 
Pan Piper. The only trouble is that the 
author has resorted to narcotics in order 
to produce effects sufficiently weird in 
the minds of her characters, and, as is 
too often the case with women writers, 
she cannot quite achieve the dramatic 
without falling into the melodramatic. 
However, even these peculidrities may 
go with stories of veiled ladies, who are 
apt to be morbid. 


Researches in Sinai. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. With Chapters by C. T. Correlly, 
M. A. With 186 illustrations and maps. 
Large 8vo, pp., xxiii, 280. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 

Large type, wide margins and thick 
paper make this a portly volume. But 
we must add that the numerous illustra- 
tions all appear in separate plates, and 
so add much to the weight and the at- 
tractive value of the book. To be sure, 
it is one of those volumes which are pre- 
pared for the purpose of providing funds 
for exploration, and is so made as fas- 
cinating as possible. Professor Petrie 
is one of the most competent and inde- 
fatigable of Egyptian explorers, and has 
written much on his own important dis- 
coveries., His late expedition to the 
ancient copper and turquoise mines of 
the Sinaitic peninsula is here described. 


Unfortunately the Arabs have lately 
learned how to use dynamite in smash- 
ing up the rocks, and more damage has 
been done to ancient remains than in 
thousands of years previously.. There- 
fore very wisely Professor Petrie has 
not only secured the photographs and 
records of all that remained, but he has 
been allowed to transport everything to 
the Museum at Cairo or elsewhere for 
permanent safekeeping. Most important 
of all is the discovery of a remarkable 
sacred temple and altar, which Petrie 
supposes to be Egyptian, going back to 
the third dynasty. We should have im- 
agined the earliest remains to be less 
Egyptian than autochthonous, represent- 
ing the primitive races which erected 
menhirs. But the full description, with 
the photographs, and the historical 
record of inscriptions from the extraor- 
dinary period of King Sneferu, are of 
very great value. We get a glimpse of 
the high culture at a date which Petrie 
puts at nearly 5000 B. C. He is a strong 
advocate of the longest chronology, 
as he puts back the first dynasty to 
5510 B. C., in which he is not 
in accord with the German school 
of Egyptologists. Our chronology is 
fairly certain up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth dynasty, but between that 
and the twelfth there is great difference 
among scholars. Professor Petrie in- 
serts the period of one whole rising of 
Sirius, which makes a difference of 1,460 
years, a large additional space to insert 
in this uncertain period of a broken 
kingdom and numerous and probably 
contemporaneous kings. It seems to us 
that the shorter chronology better fits 
the facts as to Egypt, and our contem- 
porary knowledge, slight as it is. But 
leaving this question aside, on which our 
author puts so much stress, these discov- 
eries are of great value, and the work 
can never be repeated, for the carved 
monuments are now removed. 
& 
The White Plume. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

This story opens on the eve of Saint 

Bartholomew, the 23d of August, 1572, 


“when men with lanterns and pole axes, as 
if going to the shambles to kill oxen, hurried 
along the streets of Paris on their way to 
murder the Huguenot gentlemen who had 
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come to witness the marriage of Margaret to 
the King of Navarre, and who now lay asleep 
unsuspecting against the very hour of their 
doom.” 

And the book reminds us of the elder 
Dumas, partly because the author has 
chosen similar situations in French his- 
tory upon which to found his story and 
partly because he has the old charm for 
spinning a tale full of intrigue and wild 
adventures. Not every one who attempts 
it can write an historical romance. To 
succeed now, an author must have a 
certain D’Artagnan quality of spirit, and 
he must be master of such levity, fierce- 
ness and grace in the use of words as 
shall remind the reader of a time when a 
man measured his way by sword lengths 
thru the world. What the historical nov- 
elist of the future will require in order to 
interpret this one into romance it is im- 
possible to say, unless it will be a thoro 
knowledge of electricity and finance. The 
question is, Will posterity enjoy these 
phosphorescent dramas of this present 
age, as we delight in the white-plumed., 
sword-slinging tales of the past; or will 
men and women go on craving after the 
blood fringes ef history, no. matter how 
tame and altruistic they get? It is im- 
possible to know, but it is hard to con- 
ceive of a time and of a type of mind 
which cannot appreciate a story like The 
White Plume. a 


Tacitus and Other Roman Studies. By Gas- 
ton Boissier, Professor of Latin Eloquence 
at the Collége de France, etc. Translated 
by W. G. Hutchison. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Boissier’s work was done with enthu- 
siasm. With such a theme who could be 
cold? If Livy was the Herodotus of 
Roman history, Tacitus was even more 
the Thucydides. He did not care to 
dwell on the early history of Rome, 
which he knew to be largely fiction. In 
cold blood he searched the springs of 
action. Devoid of illusions, he felt that 
the great and cruel Roman Empire 
was a hollow mockery, which would 
one day collapse at the touch of the 
tude and honest Germans, whom he 
depicts in his “Germania.” It is un- 
lortunate that both his “History” 
and his longer “Annals” have come 
down to us in a fragmentary condition. 
What a continuous reign of horrors he 
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records. Vespasian and Titus form an 
island in the turbid torrent and dry land 
is reached with Trajan. Some have re- 
fused to believe this tale of continuous 
horror. Voltaire calls Tacitus “that 
fanatic scintillating with wit”; and more 
serious historians have refused to believe 
that Tiberius is as bad as he is here 
painted, that when wearied by the num- 
ber of accused persons, he emptied the 
prisons by wholesale slaughter. But 
Vellerius Paterculus, the most brazen 
flatterer of Tiberius, pities the poor 
prince for being obliged to kill off all his 
relatives until there remained only Calig- 
ula, the worst of the lot. Tacitus was, 
without doubt, genuinely depressed by 
these horrors. The translator had a 
pleasant task before him. While he de- 
serves praise, he makes consistent use of 
“scarce” for “scarcely.” He says “has 
beheld him close,” “for long,” “much 
blood had flown under his sway,” “two 
twins,” “imagined themselves to detect.” 
Some similar infelicities might be added. 
In general, the lucid style of the author 
makes felicitous translation easy. 


] 


Zarathustra, Philo, the Achaemenids and 
Israel. Being a treatise upon the antiquity 
and influence of the Avesta, for the most 
part delivered as University lectures. By 
Lawrence H. Mills. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. $4.00. 

There are probably good reasons why 
this book wes not issued at the Oxford 
Press. It is true that the author makes 
a good point in emphasizing the entente 
cordiale which existed between the Per- 
sians and the Jews, when the latter were 
brought back from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. The sympathy appears to have 
been real, and it rested doubtless on a 
kindred seriousness, in which religion 
was the bond. Cyrus appears in the 
books, Ezra, Daniel, the Second Isaiah 
and Second Chronicles, almost as a Jew 
inwardly. Darius also, the strenuous and 
fierce conquerer of twenty-three nations. 
as he declares on the great Behistun in- 
scription, appears as one whom the zea! 
for the “God of heaven” had “eaten up” 
and whose mission it was to mete out 
just punishment to the wicked and let the 
oppressed go free. All this need not ex- 
clude the suspicion that statecraft had 
much to do with forming the bond, 
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It seems ungrateful to refrain from 
praising a work which seems.to have cost 
so much labor; but from the first words 
of the preface, “Thankfully reporting my 
general circumstances to be favorable,” 
to the end of the book, there is so much 
involved construction and verbiage, com- 
bined with misprints, that the author’s 
“reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff.” It does not en- 
hance our confidence in the writer when 
he says, “I confess that it (an analogy) 
is a very subtle one, and only thrown in 
for a very esoteric circle,” and when he 
speaks of “interior investigation,” and 
“what I have, perhaps, wantonly called a 
quasi objection.” The author seems hurt 
because a former colleague has come to 
the conclusion that the Gathic parts of 
the Avesta are not so old as he formerly 
thought. It did probably require some 
courage for a Zend scholar to declare 
that the literature in which he was par- 
ticularly interested could never be re- 
garded as anywhere nearly as old as the 
Vedas. But for this courage of his con- 


victions our author treats him as a rene- 
gade, saying: “We heard a voice which 


seemed to utter impeding principles. A 
prominent expounder suddenly retracted 
his clear words, or rather superseded 
them without retraction—turned his back 
upon some of the leading facts which he 
had himself in his first edition presented 
—I had kept silent, tho deeply wounded 
at the turn events had taken.” Do 
scholars not have a right to change their 
views when new light comes! 
s&s 


Literary Notes 


....Nelson’s Encyclopedia, the latest general 
work of reference, has reached its tenth vol- 
ume, Prescription to’ Saxony, leaving two more 
to complete the set. The plan adopted in this 
work of using numerous small illustrations is 
certainly more commendable than the usual 
American custom of using a few large and 
showy pictures. If the publishers had gone 
farther and left out some of the rather crude 
color prints it would have been still better. 


....-One of the most important events of 
the season in the operatic world is the pro- 
duction of Strauss’ “Salome,” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in New York, next 
week. We shall have a review of the per- 
formance in our next Music, Art and Drama 
number, but wish to call attention here.to the 
publication by the John Lane Company, New 
York, of a little book by Lawrence Gilman, 
containing an outline of the text by Oscar 


Wilde and an analysis of the exceedingly 
complex and startlingly original music with 
citation of the most important motives. 


....Any one contemplating the adding of a 
book to the 60,000 new volumes that are pub- 
lished every year would do well to read thru 
The Building of a Book, just published by the 
Grafton Press, New York ($2.00). It is also 
a very handy book to have on the open 
shelves in the public library. Every stage of 
book making, from the preparation of the 
manuscript and its sale to a publisher to the 
final disposition of the book to the retailer 
and the public, is described briefly and clearly 
by competent experts. There are thirty-seven 
chapters by as many different authors, dis- 
cussing such topics as press work, paper mak- 
ing, proofreading, illustrating, binding, adver- 
tising, reviewing, etc. 


Pebbles 


“How did your dog-show result ?” 
“Oh, it was a howling success.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Wuat has become of the old fashioned man 
who, the morning after a snow storm, caught 
the school teacher and washed her face in the 
snow? Atchison Globe. 


“MapaM, could you give a starving woman 
work?” 

“I might. How many afternoons off would 
she expect a week?”—Courier-Journal. 


WHEN she called him lovey dovey 
His face with passion: glowed, 
Not tender love, but anger, 
For he was pigeon-toed. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


HONK! HONK! 


_ Hocus—They tell me Jones has got himself 
into bad odor. 

Pocus—He has; he’s bought an automobile 
—Princeton Tiger. 


OUR HAPPY HOME-—A SONG OF THE FIRESIDE 


Our home is very happy now, 
And mamma’s blithesome song 
Of sweet, contented peacefulness 
Is heard the whole day long. 
Us children run about the house 
And raise a perfect gale. 
Our home is very happy now 
Since papa went to jail. 
° REFRAIN. 
Since papa went to jail, aha! 
We never have a row, 
And we are glad 
They’ve collared dad, 
For home is happy now. 


When papa used to come home jagged 
And thump dear mamma blue, 

And every time he got a chance 
Would lick us children, too, 

We thought such conduct after while 
Became a little stale; 

But home is very happy now 


Since papa went to jail. —Pruck. 


Cause 





Editorials 


A Dual Tariff 


At the convention held in Washington 
last week, to promote an extension of our 
foreign commerce, reciprocity in tariff 
rates was a leading topic. By general 
agreement discussion of the question of 
a comprehensive revision of the present 
tariff was avoided, and the convention 
sought to ascertain how our trade rela- 
tions with other countries could be im- 
proved without such a revision. 

“In my judgment,” said Secretary 
Root to the convention, “the United 
States must come to a maximum and 
minimum tariff.” When President 
Roosevelt remarked at the banquet a few 
hours later that “what Mr. Root has said 
to you has my full and unqualified in- 
dorsement,” he could not have forgotten 
the Secretary’s plea for a dual tariff, al- 
tho a report of his speech shows that 
he had especially in mind other parts of 
the Secretary’s address. By resolution 
the convention expressed its approval, 
asking Congress to provide for a mini- 
mum tariff measured by concessions not 
exceeding 20 per cent. of the Dingley 
duties, and to authorize the President to 
offer and use such concessions in negotia- 
tions with other countries. 


It is quite probable that we shall come 
to a tariff of maximum and minimum 
rates—a two-story tariff, as some have 
called it—but it may not be practicable 
to establish such a tariff without a gen- 
eral revision. A dual tariff is rightly to 
be desired by the United States, pro- 
vided that the minimum rates are not too 
high. Why? Because other countries 
are using such tariffs, reserving the 
minimum rates for use in reciprocal 
agreements, and we need a similar in- 
strument in dealing with them. France 
and Germany have dual tariffs; Canada 
is about to put one in force, together 
with a third series of preferential rates 
for imports from Great Britain. In some 
instances this form of tariff has been 
suggested by our own very high duties 
and the refusal of our Senate to ratify 
treaties of reciprocity. 

We need a tariff in this form also be- 
cause experience has shown that the Sen- 


ate, as we have said, will not accept 
treaties of reciprocity even after they 
have been negotiated by a protectionist 
President. The Dingley Tariff law pro- 
vided for the negotiation of such agree- 
ments and permitted the President to 
concede in them a reduction of even 20 
per cent. from the duties established by 
that law. But action upon a series of 
treaties negotiated by Mr. Kasson, with 
the approval of President McKinley, 
could not be obtained in the Senate. 
Because the Senate’s approval of such 
agreements is withheld, our export trade 
with Germany is now in danger of being 
subjected to the high duties imposed 
upon the products of countries that will 
concede nothing in exchange for tariff 
favors. If we had a minimum tariff (as 
well as a maximum) we could exchange 
it for Germany’s minimum, if our mini- 
mum rates were reasonable. 

There is a valid objection to reci- 
procity by treaty, in that, after such a 
treaty has been made with one country, 
other countries may demand from us 
the same concessions upon the ground 
that they are in equity, or by some ex- 
isting treaty, entitled to them. It is 
true, moreover, that a series of such 
treaties of reciprocity might work great 
changes in our tariff as a whole without 
open discussion or the sanction of the 
representatives of the people in the 
House. If a dual tariff—which is a pro- 
vision for general, rather than for spe- 
cial, reciprocity—should be established, 
it would be the result of action in both 
the House and the Senate. 

But the minimum rates, if there are 
to be such rates, should not be those of 
the present tariff. There will be a de- 
mand for such a minimum by those who 
would make a maximum 20 per cent. 
higher, piling Pelion upon Ossa. It is 
quite clear that Speaker Cannon would 
make a dual tariff in this way. There 
are highly protected manufacturers 
who would stand with him. But we do 
not think they are influential enough to 
control a majority in Congress, or even 
a majority of the Republican members, 
on this question. 

It was intended by those who made 
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the Dingley tariff that its rates should 
be reduced (not increased) for use in 
negotiations for reciprocity. Several of 
them have said so. There is proof of it 
in Section 4, which expressly provided 
for reductions, up to 20 per cent., in 
reciprocal treaties. 

Mr. McKinley (and surely he was 
loyal to the protective policy) would 
even have surrendered entire duties in 
such agreements. “If perchance some 
of our tariffs,” said he in his last public 
address, “are no longer needed for 
revenue, nor to protect our industries 
at home, why should they not be em- 
ployed to extend and promote our mar- 
kets abroad?” It is a minimum ob- 
tained by reductions, and not a mini- 
mum represented by the present tariff, 
that President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Root have in mind. 

The Republican party in Congress 
will not pass any bill making a two- 
story tariff with the Dingley rates for a 
ground floor. It could not afford to 
pass such a bill, and the adoption of a 
dual tariff on that basis would defeat 
the purpose of the legislation by pre- 
venting negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries for an exchange of concessions. 

Before the adoption of a tariff of 
maximum and minimum rates, or with 
the adoption: of, it, the present tariff 
should be revised. Many of the duties 
in it are too high. In some instances a 
large part of the rate is no longer 
needed for protection, but serves to as- 
sist combinations in maintaining prices 
made high by a suppression of compe- 
tition in the home market. An attempt 
to pass a bill for a dual tariff will in- 
evitably cause discussion of the whole 
question in and out of Congress, and 
this discussion may cause revision. 


a 
The Luminosity of Day 


THE radiant James Roscoe Day, S. T. 
D., Chancellor of Syractise University, 
is a self-luminous orb in the fearsome 
depths of intellectual and moral space. 
When the brightening beams of his men- 
tality shine upon this little planet, the 
cowardly shadows of pessimistic trepida- 
tion flee far away. 
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But for the luminosity of Day, \e 
might indeed imagine that the present 
state of man is untoward. There are 
spirits that take to gloom, as the eyele:s 
monsters of the deep take to sea-bottom 
darkness. They tell us of injustice and 
cruelty, distressing our minds with visions 
of poverty, of haggard faces, of frightiul 
illnesses and injuries, all side by side in 
this beautiful world with fabulous wealth, 
with wanton luxury, with light-hearted 
selfishness and irresponsibility. 

Some of these disturbers of our peace 
we have come to know all too well. 
There is young Mr. Patterson, for ex- 
ample. Unmindful of that high station 
in life to which it pleased the [nexplica- 
ble to call him, he has gone a-wantoning 
with proletarian socialism. And there are 
the Phelps-Stokeses—young Dr. Graham 
and wistful Rose! In their hearts there 
is no guile. But what painful things they 
say about “the existing social order”! 
They tell us of tenement house conditions 
that are distressing, and of the cupidity 
of a solvent ecclesiastical organization 
which opposed tenement house legisla- 
tion. They expound to us the un- 
righteousness of capitalism, which ex- 
torts and exploits, wringing profits from 
the bloody sweat of the poor, that billion- 
aires may wax mighty and splendiferous. 

These persons are not wilfully disa- 
greeable. They are only inadequate. 
They are lacking in an overflowing, irre- 
pressible, contagious satisfaction in our 
ripe and golden civilization “as is.” For- 
ever they fix their despairing gaze upon 
the mere ethereal vacancy that distends 
and expands the saccharine and substan- 
tial doughnut. If they gaze into the 
starry spaces of infinitude they can only 
sigh with Carlyle, unhappy son of Eccle- 
fechan, “Eh! Lord, but it’s a sad sight!” 

To turn from a philosophy so depress- 
ing to the warm and palpitating optimism 
of Day, what relief, what joy! Day the 
Chancellor, Day the radiant, Day the all- 
sufficient! Day—as Mr. Khayyam said 
of another—“He knows, he knows!” He 
has turned the eye of his intellect upon 
all dark recesses of the Social System, 
and has exposed the childish mythology 
that once peopled them with billionaire 
Bluebeards and other capitalistic mon- 
sters. With mere gleams of intelligence 
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scintillating here and there, he disperses 
noisome horrors that had settled upon 
alumni banquets and Christian conven- 
tions. 

And how beautiful the world becomes 
when the light so shines! Under its rip- 
pling play the multi-multi-millionaire 
ceases to terrify. He is seen to be a gen- 
tle, harmless thing, with a heart as pure 
and tender as a babe’s. He goes about 
doing good, lavishing his fortune upon 
universities and Bowery missions. He 
loves the poor, and gives reverent thanks 
to his Creator for supplying him with so 
many of the poor to be good to. It is 
true that Satan also goes about—Day 
doesn’t deny this, for he is a very honest 
man—but Satan’s roar is no longer what 
it used to be, and his digestion is im- 
paired. In fact, Satan no longer dis- 
guises himself as an angel of light. In 
sheer desperation he has been obliged 
now to put on the humble garb of trade- 
unionism, and about the only evil thing 
he is at present able to do is to fight the 
open shop. 

It may be that the full effulgence of 
the millennial age is not yet all here, But 
the morning light is breaking. That, at 
any rate, everybody but Patterson and 
the Stokeses can see with half an eye. 
Day’s in his Syracuse. All’s right with 


the world! 
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Book Lists for Librarians 


“Wuat is the best book on earth- 
quakes?” ‘Where can I find something 
about Jamaica?” “How big is Kingston, 
and what sort of people live there, and 
what difference would it make to the 
world if it were sunk and who is Sir 
Alfred Jones?” These are a few of the 
questions that are just now bothering the 
reference librarian in every public read- 
ing room, provided it is a live library and 
the people of the neighborhood have, got 
the habit of coming to it when they want 
to know anything. The distressed lady 
who has to get up a paper on Jamaica 
for “the club” by next Saturday after- 
noon, and who does not know anything 
about it except in connection with gin- 
ger; the editor who wants to expand a 
syncopated despatch of fifty lines inte a 
decent column; the general reader who 
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likes to read up on current topics, so as 
to get them into their proper perspective ; 
the school teacher who has to talk to the 
pupils on the causes of earthquakes at 
half-past eleven o'clock tomorrow; all 
these and half a dozen other people want 
something definite and want it right 
away. A vague reference to the cards, . 
the encyclopedia and the periodical index - 
will not satisfy them, and the librarian 
has to do too much else to be able to be- 
come an impromptu specialist on all sub- 
jects. It is so provoking that interesting 
things are apt to happen in out-of-the- 
way places, just as eclipses are mostly 
visible only in Central Asia and New 
Zealand. If you have a tender tooth, 
that is the one you want to chew on, and 
if there is a lacuna in the library, that is 
the department the people will make a 
run on. Nobody can tell beforehand 
where an earthquake or a message from 
the President is going to strike next. 

It is for the purpose of assisting read- 
ers to get what they want when they 
want it that we start this week a new 
department in THE INDEPENDENT, to 
contain brief bibliographies of current 
topics. Every few weeks, whenever 
something of special importance occurs, 
we shall publish a list of the best books 
and magazine articles bearing on the 
subject. These lists will be printed in 
the advertising pages, so they can be cut 
out without injuring the file of THE 
INDEPENDENT, because this is in itself 
one of the most useful of reference books 
on current topics. If librarians watch 
for THe INDEPENDENT’S Book Lists, and, 
just as soon as they are received, paste 
them up on the bulletin board in the pub- 
lic reading rooms, they will be saved a 
good many questions. Before posting a 
book list, those volumes and periodicals 
which are in the library should be 
marked by underlining in red ink, and 
the call number added or reference given 
to a special shelf on which the books are 
placed. 

Our Book Lists will not be neutral and 
complete, but critical and selective. We 
shall eliminate trashy and pretentious 
volumes as far as possible, but shall trv 
to include all those that are of interest 
for some reason and to explain in a brief 
note what that reason is. In the prepara- 
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tion of these lists we shall have the as- 
sistance of well known librarians and of 
specialists in various departments of re- 
search. The list we publish this week 
apropos of the Kingston earthquake was 
largely prepared under the direction of 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Newark, N. J., Public Library, by his 
First Assistant, Miss Beatrice Winser. 
The Newark library is one of the most 
progressive in the United States and al! 
librarians know how useful its bibliogra- 
phies are. 

The special feature of our Book Lists 
will be their timeliness. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT goes to press with such promptness 
that we shall be able to put into the hands 
of our readers the titles of the best refer- 
ences on some current event within three 
days after it has occurred; that is just 
when such references are most needed. 
Many of our large libraries publish com- 
prehensive bibliographies of subjects of 
permanent interest, those of the Library 
of Congress are especially valuable, but 
they are not usually issued oftener than 
quarterly or monthly. Besides those re- 
lating strictly to the topic of the week 
we shall publish occasionally select lists 
of the best books on subjects of perpetual 
interest, which will be useful to study 
clubs and to persons who want to pursue 
a definite course of reading and make it 
count, instead of devouring whatever 
printed indiscriminatingly matter hap- 
pens to come into their hands. We have 
already on hand such lists on municipal 
ownership, immigration and socialism, 
mentioning books on both sides, with 
hints as to their value and bias. 

The curse of the book business now is 
the enormous number of unnecessary 
new books. This is injurious alike to 
readers, publishers, authors and librar- 
ians. The author has to rush out a new 
book every year or he is forgotten. Both 
publishers and librarians would be better 
pleased if the people would call for the 
books they already have instead of ask- 
ing for the latest. But-the reading public 
only hears of-tHe new books in advertise- 
ments and reviews, so it neglects the 
older and often better books already in 
stock. It will be our aim to give in these 
Book Lists the best books still in print on 
the subject regardless of whether they 
are old or new. 


Criticisms of the French Law 


Once more the Pope forbids the 
French Church to accept, or act under, 
the French Separation law, or the new 
law. His condemnation of the first law 
last August was in these words: 

“While the law remains as it is we declare 
it is not permissible to try these other kinds 
of association so long as they do not estub- 
lish, in the most legal and positive way, ‘that 
the divine constitution of the Church, the im- 
mutable rights of the Roman Pontiff and the 
bishops, and their authority oyer the temporal 
affairs of the Church, particularly the sacred 
edifices, will be irrevocably protected by such 
associations. 

The new law pleases him no better, 
and he still forbids. 

This is the main criticism which the 
Pope and the opponents of the new law 
make. This is what Cardinal Gibbons 
andWAfrchbishops Ireland and Glennon 
say, and all the others. What they seem 
to us to fail to do is to show by definite 
quotation from the law, and explana- 
tions of its bearing, just how the au- 
thority of the Church over the conduct 
of worship is endangered. Their lan- 
guage is as general and indefinite as 
that of the Pope. 

The demand then is, that French law 
must, “in the most legal and positive 
way,” recognize and “irrevocably pro- 
tect” “the immutable rights of the 
Roman Pontiff” over “the temporal af- 
fairs of the Church” in France, and 
“particularly the sacred edifices.” That 
is a pretty stiff demand to make, and 
such a law it would not be easy to enact 
in this country or in France. And yet 
we fail to see that the law does not al- 
low the Church in France full control 
of its temporal affairs. 

To be sure, it puts the financial af- 
fairs of the local churches in the hands 
of boards of trustees, called associations 
for worship, but that is a common 
thing in this country and preferred in 
many dioceses. In Prussia these boards 
are elected by the people, and the Vat- 
ican submits. In the Separation law it 
is not stated how they shall be ap- 
pointed, nor that they shall be composed 
of laymen. M. Briand says they may 
be composed entirely of priests. The 
bishop can organize them as he pleases. 
That would naturally be the course 
taken, and that would protect the eccle- 
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siastical rights as well as if it were said 
that the bishop or the Pope must create 
the associations. 

But it is said, or may be, that divisive 
and heretical associations might be or- 
ganized to seize and hold the churches 
and hold hostile services in them. The 
law provides against that. It says: 

“These associations must have for their ex- 
clusive object the exercise of a particular form 
of worship.” 

If it be a Roman Catholic . church 
which is held by an association, it has no 
power to give it over to anything else, 
and the bishops have the full manage- 
ment and definition of Roman Catholic 
worship. Further, the duties of the asso- 
ciations are strictly limited to “maintain- 
ing the cost, upkeep and public exercise 
of a religion”; that is, of the “particular 
religion” of which the law speaks. : They 
have no authority to meddle with the 
forms of worship. Their powers are 
carefully defined. They may rent seats, 
collect fees, receive contributions from 
the faithful, hold funds, and must pre- 
pare an annuat inventory of property 
and account of expenses. Not a word 
gives them authority to conduct the wor- 
ship. That is managed by the rules of 
the “particular religion.” 

But the Pope and the critics of the law 
say that, in case of rival associations 
claiming property, the courts are to de- 
cide which is to hold it, and that this 
right of decision should belong to the 
bishops. But that is precisely what is 
done in this country. Here Catholics go 
to law, as in the case of Bishop Bonacum, 
and our courts decide which has the 
right. But we are told that our courts 
decide that. within the Church its deci- 
sions of ecclesiastical procedure are final, 
and so we recognize the Church. Ex- 
actly so; and exactly so it would have to 
bein France. In case of rival claims, the 
French courts could not fail to recognize 
ecclesiastical decisions in matters eccle- 
siastical. It is not to be assumed that 
the French courts would be less fair than 
American courts. If they are not to be 
trusted, then it is of no use to discuss 
the justice of the law. 

The Pope and American critics further 
contended that, on declining the privi- 
leges of the Separation law, the Church 
could not organize associations under the 
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general laws, because, while the present 
Minister of Worship might allow asso- 
ciations thus formed to hold the churches, 
and to make notifications only once a 
year of their intention to hold them, a 
succeeding Minister might forbid them 
to use the churches, and might require 
notification for every separate meeting. 
Unlikely as such contingencies -were, the 
new law meets both objections. It defi- 
nitely gives such .associations formed 
under older laws the right to hold the 
churches, and declares that annual noti- 
fication is sufficient. And yet the clergy 
are forbidden to form even these asso- 
ciations. The right of the Roman Pon- 
tiff must be ‘in the most legal and posi- 
tive way established.” It appears to us 
that the Vatican is asking for the form 
when it has the substance. We agree 
with the French bishops, who by a ma- 
jority of 22 agreed, before the Pope for- 
bade, that they could organize associa- 
tions under the Separation law, and 
safely hold their churches and keep their 
pensions. 
ed 


Pneumonia Once More 


Asout this time every year in our 
large cities the mortality due to pneu- 
monia becomes a marked feature of the 
mortality report of the Health Depart- 


ment. As cities grow larger this be- 
comes more and more noticeable. In 
spite of all our advance in hygiene and 
sanitation the mortality from pneumonia 
has not decreased, but has actually in- 
creased, and that not alone in proportion 
with the increase in the population, but 
to a much more serious degree. In New 
York City, for instance, there were over 
1,000 more deaths from pneumonia in 
1906 than in the preceding year. This 
would seem to be an alarming state of 
affairs, and it has been exploited by the 
sensational press, and will continue to 
be the subject of scarehead articles until 
the milder weather has come once more. 

There is ngagoubt that pneumonia ,has 
actually incréased in frequency’ to ‘some 
extent, tho not by any means to the ex- 
tent.that seems to be indicated by the 
mortality record. A considerable share 
of the deaths in pneumonia—more than 
one-half of them—occur in children un- 
der five years of age and in old persons 
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beyond sixty-five. With regard to both 
these classes of patients it was not the 
custom, until comparatively recent years, 
to seek out the direct immediate cause of 
death so carefully as is done at the pres- 
ent time. For instance, now, if a child 
suffers from measles or whooping cough 
and develops broncho-pneumonia which 
proves fatal, the death is attributed in 
the mortality records to the pneumonia 
rather than to the original infection, tho 
formerly the child was said to die from 
the measles or the whooping cough. 
Most of the weakling children who suf- 
fer from gastro-intestinal trouble, with 
consequent mal-nutrition, develop pneu- 
monia before the end, and so their death 
certificates are written out in this cate- 
gory. Old people above seventy used to 
die of old age in the good old days, but 
now they die of pneumonia. Practically 
any form of cold that becomes serious in 
an old person will lead to the develop- 
ment of pneumonia, tho formerly such 
patients used to be set down as dying 
from the bronchitis or capillary bronchi- 
tis that was the real beginning of their 
fatal sickness. 

Considerations such as these take away 
from the mortality records of the disease 
not a little of their serious significance, 
in the sense of lessening the idea of the 
great increase of this fatal affection. 
There is no doubt, however, that pneu- 
monia has become, in the words of one 
of the most distinguished of our clinical 
authorities in medicine, “the Captain of 
the Men of Death.” Tuberculosis used 
to be the most serious foe to humanity, 
but now its colleague in the realm of 
pulmonary diseases has surpassed it. 
This must not be thought, however, al- 
ways to represent a serious calamity for 
human nature. The weakling children 
who are carried off by pneumonia would 
only be a care if they were to live, as a 
rule, and the terminal affection of the 
lungs is often a blessing in disguise. As 
for old persons, seeing that death is in- 
evitable, no more kindly mode of taking 
off could well be invented than this pul- 
monary process, which, by reducing the 
oxygen intake, blunts the sensibilities and 
makes the progress toward death nearly 
as little painful as it is possible to be. 
Pneumonia is surely the Angel of Death 
and a beneficent messenger if we remem- 


ber how painful and protracted some of 
death’s methods may be. 

With ‘all these considerations, how- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that there 
is an actual increase of pneumonia among 
even healthy adults, and that the disease 
is every year claiming more and more 
victims in proportion to the population. 
The main causes of this are that, as pop- 
ulation grows thicker, dirt and dust of 
all kinds, as well as the exhalations of 
others’ lungs, get into the air we breathe 
and become sources of infection. Near- 
ly always within a few days before a man 
develops pneumonia he has been in a 
crowd somewhere, usually at a moment 
when his resistive vitality was lowered 
because of over-fatigue or some disturb- 
ance of digestion, or the loss of a meal 
or sleep, or some emotional stress or 
worry. It is typically a disease of the 
city rather than the country, and is not 
due to exposure to cold nearly so much 
as to the inhalation of infectious material 
from other persons. These causes for 
its development furnish the best hints for 
its prevention. 

As to its treatment, not much can be 
said beyond the fact that all symptoms 
which develop must be promptly met and 
treated, in order that they. may disturb 
as little as possible the patient’s health 
and strength. Besides this, the most im- 
portant thing is that there shall be a plen- 
tiful abundance of fresh air, and that this 
shall be admitted directly to the room. 
The presence of several persons in the 
room must not be permitted, and lights 
and other sources of atmospheric vitia- 
tion must be, as far as possible, excluded. 
In our hospitals better results are ob- 
tained by treating patients suffering from 
pneumonia out-in the open air, on the 
roofs of hospital buildings, or under tents 
in the yard, than in any other way. A 
distinguished Canadian specialist in pul- 
monary diseases declared that he would 
rather be treated under the trees in the 
park than in the best appointed hospital 
in the city. 

As to the fatality.of the disease, the 
expression of the old English physician 
two centuries ago must not be forgotten. 
He said: “It is much more important to 
know what sort of a patient has the dis 
ease than what sort of a disease the pa 
tient has.” The outcome in pneumonia 
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depends much more upon the condition 
of the patient before the disease devel- 
oped than on the severity of the attack 
itself. This is, of course, a general rule 
to which there are exceptions, but the 
exceptions are few and far between. All 
depends on what the patient takes into 
pneumonia with him. If he has an affec- 
tion of the heart to begin with it will be 
a miracle if he escapes with his life. If 
there was any kidney disease when the 
pneumonia began, then he will almost 
surely die, overwhelmed by the toxins of 
the pneumonia, which he is unable to ex- 
crete because of the condition of his kid- 
neys. If when he was younger he suf- 
fered from tuberculosis his recovery 
from pneumonia is much more doubtful 
than would otherwise be the case. The 
recovery will usually not begin by crisis 
with rapid convalescence, but will come 
by lysis and a long, slow climbing up of 
the hill to health. This represents more 
nearly what is known about pneumonia 
at the present time than any sensational 
reports with regard to the disease ; and it 
makes clear the necessity that those who 
already know themselves to be suffering 
from diseased organs are under of taking 
precautions that will enable them to avoid 
a disease which is almost sure to be fatal 


if it comes, 
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Teaching Genesis 


Over ten million persons in the United 
States and Canada are now engaged in 
the study of the first book of the Bible. 
Something like a million men and women 
of North America are attempting from 
week to week to instruct children and 
youth in the fascinating and important 
subjects which the Book of Genesis in- 
troduces. This would seem a fair con- 
clusion from the fact that for four 
months and a half the International 
Sunday School Lessons are from Gen- 
esis, and that there are on this continent 
over twelve million Sunday school 
scholars and a million and a half teach- 
ers, the great majority of whom follow 
the lessons recommended by the Interna- 
tional Committee. 

From every point of view young peo- 
ple should be well grounded in the mar- 
velous narratives of the early chapters 
of the Bible. The stories of the creation 
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and the fall of man, of the deluge and 
the confusion of tongues, of the call of 
Abraham, the cunning of Jacob and the 
fortunes of Joseph, are among the 
fundamental intellectual treasures of our 
civilization, as essential to a knowledge 
of literature and history as is the multi- 
plication table to a knowledge of math- 
ematics. For a large number of the ten 
million students of Genesis it will be 
sufficient to bring out the facts concern- 
ing these narratives, as they stand plain- 
ly written in our English Bible. Gen- 
esis is the book of the childhood of the 
world, and its chapters are composed of 
the stories of the childhood of the He- 
brew people, and with children it is a 
pity to do anything more than tell the 
stories and let them make their own im- 
pression. 

With older minds, however, serious 
questions will arise in the study of this 
old book. Is the first chapter in har- 
mony with modern science? How can 
the account of creation in the first chap- 
ter be reconciled with the statements in 
the second? Even if we interpret the 
story of the apple and the serpent some- 
what figuratively, was there really a fall 
of man? Was there ever a universal 
deluge? If so, were the innumerable 
species of animals preserved in an ark, 
of gopher wood three hundred cubits 
long? Does the Tower of Babel story 
explain sufficiently the multiplied lan- 
guages of the earth? Are the narra- 
tives of the patriarchs trustworthy his- 
tory? There are a host of such ques- 
tions which Genesis provokes, and a 
well-informed person of inquiring dis- 
position will meet with serious problems 
in almost every chapter. 

It will not be advisable to thrust back 
all difficulties, and refuse them consid- 
eration, for such procedure prevents 
knowledge and in the end is harmful to 
faith. Neither should these stories be 
dismissed as “fables,” “childish myths 
and legends,” for whatever their literary 
character they are an important source 
of information of the early life of the 
world, and rightly used they yield rich 
treasures of historical knowledge, as 
well as many a moral and spiritual les- 
son of real value. The wise policy is 
frank recognition of all difficulties, hon- 
est interpretation of the text without ef- 
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fort to alter its meaning in order to 
bring it into harmony with modern 
ideas, and especially patient, sympa- 
thetic study of the stories themselves, to 
discover, if possible, the sort of life 
from which they came and the religious 
beliefs to which they testify. 

One should surely endeavor to learn 
something of the contributions which 
modern scholarship has made to our 
knowledge of the early periods of the 
world’s history. The literature on the 
topics related to the study of Genesis is 
enormous, and one could more readily 
recommend a library of reference books 
than a volume or two. It is probable 
that a commentary is not the book which 
most readers would find most helpful, 
for commentaries have an exasperating 
way of telling you what you already 
know and leaving your perplexities un- 
resolved. Still in Canon Driver’s “Gen- 
esis” there is honest attempt to meet the 
problems an inquirer is most apt to 
raise, in a spirit of fairness to all views 
and with careful, scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the text. The early chapters are 
well handled in Professor Mitchell's 
“World before Abraham,” the book 
which cost the author his professorship 
at Boston. The best commentary in any 
language is the German “Hand-Kom- 
‘mentar” by Hermann Gunkel, of Ber- 
lin. The introduction of this book has 
been translated, but it bears the forbid- 
ding title “The Legends of Genesis,” 
which has probably kept many English 
readers from what is likely the best 
presentation of the literary character 
and historical origin of the early chap- 
ters of the Bible. 

One might learn how not to contend 
for Genesis as against science by read- 
ing the Huxley-Gladstone debate, as 
contained in the files of the English re- 
views and in Mr. Huxley’s volume, 
“Science and Hebrew Tradition,” and 
reviewed in Andrew D. White’s “His- 
tory of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology.” Few scholars would now 
undertake to defend the opinions repre- 
sented a generation ago by Gladstone, 
Guyot, Dana and Dawson. Interest has 
now passed from the relation of Genesis 
to science to the matter of the connec- 
tion of the stories of Genesis with Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian tradition. Since 
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the publication of George Smith's 
“Chaldean Account of Genesis” in. 1875, 
information of early Semitic life has in- 
creased marvelously, and a flood of light 
has been thrown on many passages of 
the Bible, especially the earliest chap- 
ters. The popular desire is that these 
discoveries confirm the Biblical account, 
but as a matter of fact the monuments 
do not so much establish or refute the 
statements of the Bible as they increase 
our knowledge of the times and the peo- 
ples when and among whom it had its 
origin. Any one who is led by the study 
of Genesis to familiarize himself with 
the marvelous history. of the ancient 
Semitic world may count himself most 
fortunate. On this theme alone whole 
libraries have been written, but in works 
like Professor Rogers’s “History of 
Babylonia and Assyria,” Paton’s “Early 
History of Syria and Palestine,” Worces- 
ter’s “Genesis in the Light of Mod- 
ern Knowledge,” one is well introduced 
to this fascinating study. More thoro 
investigation of the parallels between 
Genesis and the monuments would take 
one to Schrader’s “Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament,” and for 
an over-enthusiastic statement of the in- 
debtedness of Hebrew religion to the 
Babylonians might be mentioned the 
lectures of Professor Delitzsch on 
“Babel and Bible,” which stirred such 
interest in Germany. ™ 

For child or student no book of the 
Bible presents greater interest than the 
book of Genesis. A thoro grasp of its 
problems is almost a liberal education in 
ancient .history and literature. The lay- 
man who turns to its study today may 
call to his aid a large host of patient in- 
vestigators and thoro scholars, and care- 
ful use of the products of their labor 
will strengthen one’s impression of the 
worth of the Scriptures and their prof- 
itableness in many ways. 


Js 
Transfer of the Kongo Free 
State 


To call the Kongo territory a Free 
State reaches the nadir of absurdity. 
There is far less freedom there than in 


Russia. The Government is an anomaly. 
a despotism centered in one man, such 
as China never knew. The King of 
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Belgium claims to own the mis-called 
Free State, and rules it just as he des- 
potically pleases, solely to the lining of 
his own pocket; and now that the world 
is aroused, and the only men that have 
had a tongue to tell the truth, the mis- 
sionaries, Protestant and Catholic; have 
stirred the world by the recital of hor- 
rors committed, the King proposes to 
give the whole country, with certain 
reservations, to Belgium, to be gov- 
erned with him as King and predomi- 
nant ruler. 

What right has he to give away this 
mighty territory to Belgium? The royal 
domain which he proposes to retain is 
ten times the area of Belgium, altho only 
one-tenth of the Kongo State, but as 
large as New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania combined; and he pro- 
poses, so it is reported and believed, to 
require that all concessions hitherto 
made to companies shall be validated. 
Is this to be allowed? 

Let it be remembered that the King 
of Belgium did not discover or open the 
Kongo region. That was done by Mr. 
Stanley, an American explorer, after- 
ward a resident of England. It was as- 
signed to him as trustee, and a supposed 
generous giver to the opening of the 
country to trade, by an _ international 
conference, which could not agree to 
split up the territory among rival claim- 
ants. The United States, tho not active- 
ly a party to the conference, agreed to 
its conclusions with the expressed 
promise that the natives should be 
properly protected. That this condition 
has not been fulfilled is notorious; and 
the proposal to transfer the ownership 
of the country to Belgium is intended, 
so far as possible, to conceal the past 
and continue the policy of spoliation 
and destruction. 

It must be held in mind that King 
Leopold is not owner, is only trustee, 
and has no right to give the country to 
Belgium without permission of the 
Powers which created the Kongo Free 
State. That this is so is clear not only 
from the history of the Conference of 
Berlin, but is shown by subsequent in- 
ternational events. In 1894 Great 

gBritain wanted to get a strip of the 
Kongo State, so that it might have the 
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uninterrupted right of way for a rail- 
road from Cairo to the Cape, but while 
King: Leopold was willing to make the 
trade, France and Germany protested, 
resting on their rights, and Leopold was 
forbidden to dispose of a narrow strip 
of his land along the western coast of 
Lake Tanganyika. What the Powers 
then forbade King Leopold to do, he 
proposes to do now, and a hundred times 
as much, giving the whole dominion to 
Belgium. The Powers should not allow 
it, and the United States should add its 
protest. 

While the purpose of this proposed 
transfer is to escape the odium of the 
cruel misgovernment of the - Kongo 
State, there is no evidence or likelihood 
that the conditions would be improved. 
King Leopold would still be supreme 
with the companies he has established to 
exploit the country and oppress the peo- 
ple. The Powers should either with- 
draw their consent to allow King Leo- 
pold to rule the Kongo State, or should 
appoint a commission with power to see 
that the purposes for which its govern- 
ment was given to him are carried out; 
and one of them was the protection of 
the natives of the land. 


& 


The Centennial The centennial of the 
ef Gansadt hue birth of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee was celebrated last 


Saturday in inany towns, North as well 
as South, and much was warmly said in 


his honor, General Lee was, with Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson, the most attrac- 
tive figure in the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the “lost cause.” He did all that 
any man could do against overwhelming 
odds in men and money. He was not a 
rabid secessionist, like Jefferson Davis, 
and he left his rank of Colonel in the 
United States Army to fight the nation, 
solely because he had accepted the 
theory, now discredited by the decision 
of war, that his first loyalty was to the 
State of Virginia. We can imagine the 
pain it gave the son of General Lee, 
Light-horse Harry of Revolutionary 
fame, to lift his sword against the nation 
which the Virginian Washington had 
created. For Washington he had un- 
bounded admiration and it was his own 
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father who gave Washington his ac- 
cepted title of “First in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” The country forgives Lee and 
Jackson, as it does not forgive Davis. 
We honor the integrity and the honest 
purpose of the chief of the Confederate 
Army, who fought bravely and to the 
end, and then yielded to the arbitrament 
of war, and accepted the result. He was 
a man of the character and ability which 
exalt a nation. Some say that he was 
abler in defense than in attack, but the 
battle of Gettysburg had to be fought, 
for the advance across the Potomac was 
the only desperate chance left to the Con- 
federacy. It failed, and the whole coun- 
try not only submits, but is glad that so 
brave a fight in so poor a cause ended 
as it did. In that battle General Lee set- 
tled for all time the doctrine of State 
rights which had deceived him into his 
unhappy decision to follow where Vir- 
ginia led. 
s&s 

The Clap and The Kingston earthquake 
the After-Clap was bad enough, with its 

. hundreds of lives lost, and 
a third city prostrated and burnt. The 
sympathy of the civilized world was 
again aroused, as on the disasters to San 
Francisco and Valparaiso. The United 
States Government hastened to send food 
and medical stores, and ouvir vessels were 
the first to arrive; but in the most 
brusque and even insulting way the very 
superior Governor Swettenham, British 
ruler of Jamaica, ordered Rear Admiral 
Davis to re-embark his men and take 
away his surgeons, supplies and marines 
and clear out, saying that he needed no 
help. It was a piece of rudeness seldom 
equaled and what in British language 
would be called “nasty”; but it is too 
small a matter to have any international 
significance. Not every man knows how 
to take offered assistance graciously, and 
we may suppose that Governor Swetten- 
ham was hardly himself, excited as he 
was by the extraordinary conditions. 
Surely apologies will be made and we 
presume that the Governor will be repri- 
manded by the Home Office. Certainly 
our own people will have too much good 
sense to hold Great Britain responsible 
for the gaucherie of one ill-mannered 
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Briton. 
selves. 


We have enough such men our 


Js 

Perhaps the new ship- 
“Not a Subsidy” ping bill is not a sub- 

sidy bill, as its pro- 
moters declare it is not, but nevertheless 
it does subsidize in a measure. It is not 
a general subsidy bill to create an 
American commercial navy, but it does 
propose to create and help a certain 
class of steamships, swift enough and 
large enough to carry the mails to cer- 
tain ports and to be of service in time 
of war. The amount of subsidy is calle: 
payment for carrying the mails, and 
amounts for the several lines to from 
$1,200,000 to $3,600,000 or $4,800,000 
a year. So far as this is more than the 
mails could be carried for at open con- 
tract it is a subsidy and in line with our 
protective policy for manufactures and 
agricultural products. And yet we do 
not object to it. When all the other 
countries subsidize their shipping we 
have to do the same. It is the subsi- 
dies that create and support the lines 
which now make it necessary for our 
merchants to send goods to Europe, to be 
there transshipped for South America. 
Just so all the European countries got 
into the way of subsidizing the _beet- 
sugar growers, until the evil.became so 
great that they had to end it by mutual 
agreement. Conditions being as_ they 
are, we doubt not that this subsidy— 
for we call it what it is in large part— 
will help our direct trade with South 
America, and we are willing that the 
bill, as urged by Secretary Root, should 
become a law, for we live under condi- 
tions and not a theory. 


s 


The Carlisle We do not take alarm at 
Indian School the rumor that the Sen- 

ate Committee is going to 
report the Indian Appropriation bill with 
the familiar item of over $150,000 for the 
support of the Carlisle Indian School 
omitted. That school has made too many 
friends and too fine a record to be thus 
summarily wiped out of existence. The 
little flurry of opposition will doubtless 
pass by and the school will continue its 
career of victory over barbarism in red 
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men and football. But it must be con- 
fessed that this seems to foreshadow the 
logically inevitable. Public schools are 
springing up around and among the In- 
cians, and for several years the Indian 
()ffice has admitted that its school service 
was topheavy with  non-reservation 
schools, largely the fault of local legisla- 
tion by Congress. In these schools are 
gathered nearly 40 per cent. of the In- 
dians whom the Government is edu- 
cating, and the task and expenses of re- 
cruiting and transporting these pupils is 
a heavy addition to that of maintaining 
them. Several schools, as well as Car- 
lisle, carry their pupils well into a high 
school course, have a fine equipment for 
teaching trades, and have established and 
are extending the admirable “outing sys- 
tem,” which originated with Carlisle and 
is its most valuable asset. They have all 
the modern improvements, from bathtub 
to individual gardens, and the Indian 
vouth take to it all with a readiness and 
an. intelligence which rejoices their 
friends and surprises their enemies. But 
the greatest need of the Indian today is 
individualism and initiative, with a touch 
of competition. This, which tribal life 
stifles, is not developed by the methods 
and machinery which belong to every 
large, well-managed institution. Many 
an Indian will get it quicker by “hust- 
ling” near home than by being benevo- 
lently coddled in a far away school, even 
of the best sort. It must be recognized 
hefore long that many of these non- 
reservation schools have had their day. 
They have a scaffolding use, but are not 
to be counted as permanent structures. 


a 


Predheieelon There has been published 
Breadth ‘the inaugural of James G. 
K. McClure, D.D., LL.D., 

as president of the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. In it he speaks well 
and strongly of fresh scholarship and 
broad Christian faith. He tells us that 
the world does not know how broad 
Presbyterianism is, how wide it opens 
the door of its membership to all whom 
God himself would receive—‘what God 
would ask an applicant at the door of 
Heaven.” That is nearly true—perhaps 
not quite so, for we are not sure that a 
Presbyterian church would receive such 
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a@ man into its membership as Monte- 
fiore, of whom the second Dr. Hodge, 
Professor of Theology at Princeton, said 
that he believed the famous aged He- 
brew philanthropist had gone to Heaven. 
But it is true’ that the Presbyterian 
Church asks no candidate to subscribe 
to its creed. But that seems to dodge 
the point, for the real test of breadth is 
concerned not with the admission of lay 
members, but the acceptance of its 
preachers. Does it allow free breadth, 
with the simple Christian faith, to its 
ministers?—that is the question. And 
this is what President McClure fails to 
give us information about. The pledge 
which a Presbyterian Church officer 
must make is quite different from that 
made by a communicant, and is some- 
what strict, altho broader in practice 
than it is in text. 
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The recent riot in Atlanta has given 
rise to two leagues, one civic, the other 
religious, composed of people of both 
races, having for their object to improve 
the relations between them. Ex-Gover- 
nor Northen is a member of both of 
them, and president of the Civic League. 
In its interests he has been visiting the 
principal cities of Georgia, and he finds 
growing support everywhere. But he 
says he hears one question asked him 
which he cannot answer. How is it, they 
ask, that Governor Vardaman can offer 
$300 reward for arrest of the three white 
men who murdered an innocent negro 
farmer, while nothing is done to discover 
and arrest the murderers of the negroes 
who perished at Atlanta? 
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What Paris is thinking of is shown in 
the attempt to raise a demonstration last 
Sunday, not against the Separation law, 
but against a labor demonstration that 
threatened the peace. Without difficulty, 
but with much energy, Clemenceau kept 
the peace of the city. But the most curi- 
ous thing is that the object of the ad- 
ministration was to force the merchants 
to close their shops on Sunday a week 
or two before the law begins to go into 
effect. A Sunday fight for Sunday ob- 
servance. Only they call it a “hebdoma- 
dary” rest day. 
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The Mercantile National Bank 
of the City of New York 


F. Auc. Hetnze, who has just 
been elected president of the Mercantile 
National Bank, was born in Brooklyn 
in 1869, and was educated at the Poly- 
technic Institute and at the School of 
Mines of Columbia University. In 1889 
he entered the mining business in Mon- 
tana. He built a smelter in Butte in 
1893, and three years later constructed 
railroads in British 


December 7, 1880 George W. Perkins. 


January 10, 1883 Wm. P. St. John 
July 7, 1 Frederick B, Schenck. 
January & 1007... ccs vcescues F, Aug. Heinze 


The capital of the bank is $3,000,000. 
the surplus is $4,000,000, and the total 
resources as shown by the last report 
were over $30,500,000. The directors. 
in addition to the four officers above 
named, are: William Ballin, William 
F. Carlton, Stanley Gifford, Arthur P. 
Heinze, John F. Kehoe, Seth M. Milli- 

ken, O. F. Thomas, 





Columbia. In 1900 
he bought control 
of the State Sav- 
ings Bank of Butte 
and the Silver Bow 
National Bank of 
the same city. Since 
1903 he has been 
president of the 
United Copper 
Company, and he 
has large mining in- 
terests in Montana, 
Utah and Idaho. 
Miles M. O’Brien, 
the president of the 
New Amsterdam 
Bank, is first vice- 
president of the 
Mercantile, and the 
second _ vice-presi- 
dent is Edward R. 
- Thomas. The third 
vice - president is 





Charles W. Morse, 
Harry F. Morse, 
Dick S. Ramsay, 
Max .H. Schultz, 
William Skinner, 
Robert M. Thomp- 
son, Warner Van 
Norden. 

....It is shown 
in the annual report 
of President Rich- 
ard M. Hurd to the 
directors of the 
Lawyers Mortgage 
Company that the 
company’s sales of 
guaranteed mort- 
gages in 1906 were 
larger than ever 
before, despite the 
higher rates for call 
and time loans. The 
amount was $22.- 
959,685, and the 








Chester Glass, who 
was born in Lon- 
don, Canada. After 
practising law in Toronto he went West 
to engage in mining and real estate busi- 
ness. He is interested in coal lands in 
Pennsylvania and in real estate on Long 
Island, and has lived in New York for 
three years. 

The Mercantile Bank was founded 
in 1850. The names of its presidents, 
together with the dates of their election, 
are given below: 
January 4, 1850 
April 1, 1856 
July 30, 1867 
November 18, 1873 
June 20, 1877 
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Wm. B. Douglas. 
Dan H. Arnold. 


Norman White. 
Isaac Odell. 


-net increase of $13.- 
577,309 made the to- 
tal outstanding $54,- 

454,150. There was an increase of 565 
(or 41 per cent.) in the number of cus- 
tomers. Net earnings were $333,380, or 
13 per cent. on the capital. The com- 
pany’s mortgages are distributed in the 
boroughs of New York as _ follows: 
Manhattan, 66 per cent.; Brooklyn, 29 
per cent.; The Bronx, 5 per cent. They 
have been placed under safeguards and 
limitations wisely imposed by the com- 
pany’s rules, and in 1906 there were but 
two foreclosures, involving a total of 
only $21,250. 


....The statement of 
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Title Insurance and Trust Company, of 
which Edwin W. Coggeshall is president 
and general manager, has been issued, 
showing gross earnings of $2,543,820 
and expenditures of $1,811,226, and leav- 
ing a profit-for the year of $732,594. 
The capital stock is $4,000,000, the sur- 
plus is $5,500,000, and the undivided 
profits are $448,243, the increase of un- 
divided profits for the year having been 
$162,530. The total assets are $17,302,- 
289. The cash and securities making up 
these assets have been certified to as cor- 
rect by Haskins & Sells, certified public 
accountants. 


... According to a recent report of 
the Central Revenue Department, at Ber- 
lin, Germany has 7,049 millionaires (in 
marks), and 3,108 of them reside in that 
city. There are about 2,000 having be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 5,000,000 marks; 
425 who possess between 5,000,000 and 
10,000,000; 100 whose wealth lies be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 15,000,000; 44 
who are classed between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 ; 2 whose property is. between 
25,000,000. and 30,000,000; and 23 who 


are worth more than 30,000,000 (or 


$7,140,000). That is to say, the number 
having more than $3,570,000 is 69. 


....At the annual meeting of the 
Irving Savings Institution W. H. B. 
Totten was re-elected president and 
Samuel S. Conover, formerly president 
of the Irving National Bank, was elect- 
ed chairman of the finance committee, 
which in other savings institutions cor- 
responds with the treasurership. Wil- 
liam Harris Douglas, president of the 
New York Produce Exchange, was re- 
cently elected a trustee of this institu- 
tion. 


.The Russo-Chinese Bank, of St. 
Petersburg, - with branches in France, 
Russia, China, Japan and India, has 
opened an office in this city. Its general 
agent is W. Kutzleb, and its paid up 
capital is seven and a half million dollars. 
Its reserves and participation of Chinese 
preferred Government bonds are ten mil- 
lion dollars and the total assets are over 
one hundred and sixty million dollars. 


.John F. Harris, Henry Rogers 
Winthrop and Theodore E. Cunningham 
with Julien Ashton Ripley as a special 
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partner, have formed a banking house 
under the firm name of Harris, Winthrop 
& Co., with offices in this city and Chi- 
cago. Mr. Winthrop is a Yale man and 
a son of the late Buchanan Winthrop, and 
was formerly assistant secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


....To its 1,350 miles of trolley road, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company has added the road 
from Bennington, Vt., to Hoosic Falls, 
N. Y. It already owns a road, nearly 
completed, from North Adams, Mass., to 
Bennington, and this latest acquisition 
carries with it franchises for an exten- 
sion to Troy. 


....The new statement of The Em- 
pire State Surety Company, of which 
William M. Tomlins, Jr., is president, 
shows a surplus of $115,167, a capital 
of $750,000, and total admitted assets 
amounting to $1,351,773. The assets 
represent a clean lot of securities, a list 
of which is published on another page. 


.. The ore properties recently leased 
to the Steel Corporation have been valued 
for taxation at less than $30,000,000. As 
Mr. Hill, in his testimony before the 
Minnesota Railroad Commission, gave 
them a value exceeding $400,000,000, it 
is said that the State will attempt to re- 
cover unpaid taxes on that valuation. 


..In December, 2,236,153 tons of 
pig iron were made. This is the highest 
record fora month. The year’s total was 
about 25,350,000 tons, which shows a 
gain of 2,360,000 over the output of 1905, 
and of 7,220,000 over that of 1904. 


..Marshall J. Dodge and Mur- 
ray W. Dodge, sons of the late Ar- 
thur M. Dodge and grandsons of Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, Sr., have been admitted 
to partnership in the banking house of 
Bertron, Storrs & Griscom. 


-The number of failures in 1906 
(9, 384) was smaller than in any previous 
year since 1882; owing to a few bank 
suspensions, involving large sums, the 
liabilities exceeded those of 1905 by about 
14 per cent. 


....Exports of manufactures in the 
calendar year 1906 exceeded $700,000,- 
ooo. _ In the fiscal year 1896 they were 
only $258.000,000. 











Fifty Years of Service 


WittiaM B. Crark, president of the 
7Etna Insurance Company, of Hartford. 
celebrated on Friday of last week the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his honorable career 
as an underwriter. Mr. Clark was born 
June 29th, 1841. He attended school in 
Hartford and the high school in New 
Britain and finished his school career at 
Gallup’s College Green School, in Hart- 
ford. On January 19th, 1857 he entered 
the service of the Phoenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company as 
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Clark on completing fifty years of 
service in fire insurance underwriting. 
We also wish him many years more of 
life and active work. 
st 
SoMETHING like twenty British fire in- 
surance companies have been represented 
by agents in the West Indies at Jamaica. 
The aggregate of insurance effected by 
these agents, according to press dis- 
patches, is about $7,250,000, but all of the 
policy forms contained a safeguarding 
earthquake clause. It is consequently not 
at all likely that 





an accountant, 
where he remained 
eleven years, the 
last four of which 
he acted as secre- 
tary. On _ Decem- 
ber 1st, 1867, he be- 
came assistant sec- 
retary of the Atna. 
After filling this of- 
fice for twenty-one 
years he was elected 
vice-president, and 
four years later, or 
on December Ist, 
1892 (the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of 
his coming to ‘the 
7Etna), he was 
elected president. 
The A&tna_ Insur- 
ance Company, of 
which Mr. Clark 
has been president | sic 








any of the interest- 
ed companies will 
recognize _liability 
of any kind. Joint 
action will doubt- 
less be taken at Ja- 
maica_ similar to 
that which followed 
the losses arising 
because of the fire 
following the Val- 
paraiso earthquake. 
as 

THE following of- 
ficers of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark 
were elected _ last 
week: John F. Dry- 
den, president ; Les- 
lie D. Ward, first 
vice-president ; For- 
rest F. Dryden, sec- 
‘=| ond vice-president; 








for fifteen years, 
now has nearly $16,- 
000,000 of assets 
and a surplus as to policy-holders of near- 
ly $8,500,000. Its payments on account of 
the San Francisco fire reached nearly 
$3,000,000 and in the eighty-eight years 
of its history it has paid total losses of 
$108,748,826.97. Its net surplus is now 
$4,466,072.43. J. Pierpont Morgan is 
one of the directors.. At Mr. Clark’s 
fiftieth anniversary in Hartford promi- 
nent insurance men from every large 
city in the East, including about twenty- 
five from New York, were present, and 
gave to Mr. Clark a large hammered sil- 
yer loving cup. We congratulate Mr. 





WILLIAM B. CLARK. 


Jacob E. Ward, 
third vice-president; 
Wilbur S. Johnson, 
fourth vice-president and controller ; Ed- 
ward Gray, secretary; Richard V. Lin- 
dabury, general counsel, and Edward D. 
Duffield, general solicitor. 


Js 

....Bank clearings in this country in 
1904 broke all records, amounting to 
$159,808,640,000, and exceeding those of 
1905 by II per cent. 

....Money in circulation in the United 
States on January 1st amounted to $2, 
883,900,328, which exceeded by $212; 
356,000 the amount reported one yeaf 


ago, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FINANCIAL EXHIBIT 


The Empire State Surety Company 


At close of business December 31, 1906 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES, 
Par Value. Market Value. 
$100,000 City of . Water Stock..3% 1907 $99,500 00 Reserve for Unpaid Claims ...............0. 
- Corp. Stock.. 00 Reserve for Unearned Premiu 
p. ee a pe 00,750 00 Reserve for Commissions on Admitted *Prem.. ° 
y , 3 95 Accounts Due eccccce” 
10,000 City of N. . R. T.. 9,250 00 Reinsurance Premiums Due ee 
100,000 City of N. Y. Me 7 1907 Premiums Paid in Advance, 100 per cent 
,000 U. 8. Government, Capital Paid in in Cash 000 00 
20,000 Consolidated Tobacco Surplus + 115,167 09 
6,000 Colorado Midla 
10,000 Brooklyn Uaien Gas Co 
10,000 Toledo, St. L. & Western... 
10,000 Colorado Fuel 
10,000 Third Avenue Railway Co.. 
7,000 Union Ferry Company 5% 
1,000 Erie By. Co., conv. s 4 B.4% 
1,500 Allis-Chalmers, 8s. f. g. b,.5% 
500 shares Erie Railway, ist preferred 
300 shares Corn Products Refining Co. pref.. 
250 shares Union Ferry Company 
200 shares Missouri Pacific Ry. Co 
100 shares Brooklyn Union Gas Co 
100 shares United States Leather preferred.... 
100 shares International Paper Co. preferred.. 
100 shares St. L. & Southwestern Ry. Co. pref.. 
20 shares Jenkins Trust Company 
Bonds and Mortgages, ist liens 
Real Estate, Albany, N. Y 
Cash in Banks and Offices 
Advanced on Contracts, fully secured 
Cash on Deposit with Compt., ‘Albany, N. Y... 
Cash in hands of Agents 
Accounts Receivable 





as 


~ 


Surplus to policyholders 


SS eaee heat S- commbeas 
SeeeSsSseSS3E2Ses253 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES 


Total Liabilities $1,351,773 04 


OFFICERS. 
WM. M. TOMLINS, Jr., Presi 
MOSES MAY, WILLARD P. REID, WALTER J. MOORE, Vice-Presidents 
DANIEL STEWART, Secretary. ‘CLARENCE C. JENKINS, Asst. Secretary. ‘WARREL 8. PANGBORN, Treasurer. 
HUGO HIRSH, General Counsel. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Moses May, Frank Jenkins, Walter V. Cranford, Hugo Hirsh, Wm. D. Veeder. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE—Frank Bailey, Bernard Gallagher. David H. Valentine. 


This Beautiful Tintea. Conservative financiers will tell you that a 
SILK PILLOW TOP .F R E E safe investment at 


Gnu po” Year 


is from one to one and a half per cent. more 
than the average individual depositor or 
speculator realizes from year to year. 
Permanent security, special opportunities 
from long experience, large capital re- 
sources, and careful advisors enable the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


to pay you 5% per year on every dollar 
you invest with the Company. Earnings 
reckoned for every day. No risk or anxiety 
about your investment, which is always 
subject to your control and available in 
a, ck § / emergency. 
. ? . 
This handsome desi is tinted Pink Ch sani rich 

he ng tars ~ Fabric manntactured i in our own en Are You Getting 3% on Your Savings? 

inches. To induce every reader of t catio: h iders es ° 

| to test our silks, we make the oe fe cate tional afer" We wil Under supervision New York Banking 

mail you this low . — ¥ an *etpaid ‘ou 

send us $1.00 to pay sae Kelns nerd & e rrmstrng's Ea Department. 

broidery Silk that w: -)> pa k y- 

|| Fo 1 00 SLE PiILOW TOP... . Established 14 years 
| r $ ° % *KrINS SILK i; Soe AST R Assets $1,750,000 

WE GIVE YoU POSTAGE, MAILING, d S) ° » 
| IN VALUE 











‘ Total . ; 7 
Send oo $1.00 by Money Order. Express Order. or in new 2c [= ¢ Write for fat Sevtintare 


stam: get 2% skeins ay nerd & Armstrong’s Embroidery Silk 
|| and PREE tinted PILLOW TOP. with fall printed instructions for ry INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


working. This offer = oo residents of United States only, 


an U Ri NO f 
code hs UN o L A. you are not ww satisfied, cond ee! AND LOAN CO. 
Th aan 19 Times Bldg. 
|| The Beatneed & Armetvena Co...2¢ Baion St... ow Londen, C8, | Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW 

The seventh National Automobile Show under the 
auspices of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers was held at the Madison Square Garden in this 
city from January 12th to roth inclusive. The exhibition 
of last year, good as it was, could not compare in point 
of excellence with the showing made this year. The 
Automobile Show of 1907 was notable for the large 
number of motor cars massed in exhibition as well as 
for the careful finish that almost without exception char- 
acterized each individual car. No argument is needed 
to demonstrate the fact that these horseless carriages, 
touring cars, trucks and runabouts are growing daily in 
the esteem of many, if not all people. Automobile manu- 
facturers, while they have perhaps not yet produced the 
perfect machine, have nevertheless approached more and 
more nearly to the ideal in this respect and we may now 
look confidently forward toward the perfect machine as a 
product of the near future. The problem in automobile 
construction is to design and build a car so that shocks 
and vibrations are absorbed; great efficiency in propor- 
tion to weight; a car that cannot freeze; and as a 
finality one that has buoyant, athletic strength that comes 
only with simple, light-weight, high-grade construction, by 
means of which delays, repairs and tire troubles are 
minimized. In view of the large number of excellent 
cars shown at the automobile show just closed it is 
manifestly impossible to mention in detail every car that 
formed a unit in the show. The standard car still con- 
tinues to be a four-cylinder car. 

The Columbia and its different models, as produced 
from time to time since 1905, have reflected a steady and 
consistent attention to improvements and the latest and 
best appliances have been adopted by the manufacturers 
of this car looking toward the securing for it of the 
highest possible efficiency in combination with simplicity 
of operation and economy of operation. Only minor 
changes in detail have been made in former models. 

The new 1907 Pope-Hartford model L replaces model F 
of last year. The new car, which costs $2,750, shows 
greatly improved construction and increased power, fol- 
lowing another year in the refining crucible, based upon 
experience, of which full advantage has been taken and 
perfection substituted for former imperfection. The new 
Pope-Hartford is a thoroly up-to-date machine. The 
Pope-Tribune, model X, price $1,750, made by the same 
concern, is a lower priced car designed to meet the de- 
mand for a light-weight, medium priced, high-grade runa- 
bout of ample power and speed. 

The purchase of an automobile is always a highly 


pleasurable proceeding and the selection of the make of 
car should not assume much difficulty when the Locc- 
mobile gasoline cars are purchasable. These cars have 

m manufactured for eight years and have a first-class 
reputation as touring cars, which are subject to harder 
service than any other machines. The Locomobile is easy 
to drive. It is smooth-running, responsive and speedy. 
It is also economical, which is a great point. The Loco- 
mobile cars range from 20 to 35 horse power. 

The Franklin is and has always been so basically .dif- 
ferent from other motor cars as to be virtually a distinct 
type. Its engine is air-cooled; it is characterized by light 
weight, and its equipment includes a shock-absorbing 
frame and springs. The Franklin car is a great motoring 
luxury. A notable achievement of the Franklin car was a 
trip of 4,100 miles from San Francisco to New York, 
which was accomplished in 15 days 2 hours and 12 min- 
utes. The car used in this journey across America 
was a regular six-cylinder Franklin stock touring .car. 
The average time made was 300 miles a day, when travel- 
ing, carrying a weight of 3,150 pounds. The trip estab- 
lished a new transcontinental record. 

The Packard “30” represents the whole effort of the 
Packard factory and replaces the Packard “24” of last 
ear. The present Packard is more powerful than ever 

fore, it is longer and has a more luxurious body. The 
motor is of the four-cylinder type. 





The George N. Pierce Company make the Pierce Great 
Arrow Cars. They have. two complete and separate 
ignition systems. The first is a jump spark with four indi- 
vidual units. The second is a Bosch high tension magneto. 
The npnent is as follows, viz.: two side oil lamps, one 
tail oil lamp, two head gas lamps and generator. Solar 
or Rushmore mirror reflector, horn and full set of tools, 
gasoline tank gauge, Veeder odometer, four shock ab- 
sorbers, extra tire carrier, trunk rack, coat and blanket rail, 
and a folding foot rest. The Pierce Great Arrow car won 
o trophy in 1905 and defended and held it in 
1906. : 

The Haynes Automobile Company is the oldest auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern in America. The first ca: 
built by the Haynes Company was turned out in 1893 
The Haynes car was the original user of the magneto 
system of ignition, introducing it in 1896, before the 
French or foreign cars made use of the invention. The 
Haynes car is a four-cylinder car. It has won many 
prizes and awards under various conditions and circum- 
stances and the car made a splendid showing in the final 
Vanderbilt races held October 6th, 1906. 

he best Waltham-Orients are four-cylinder cars, 
altho some of the lower priced motors have but two 
cylinders. The Orient Buckboard has an operating record 
of 123 stops on a route of 24% miles at a total cost of 
seven-eighths of a cent per mile in the United States 
Rural Mail Service. 

The E. P. Thomas Motor Company’s car, the Thomas 
Flyer, has earned the title of “Unquestioned Champion. 
This car has an enviable list of road and track victories 
for 1906. The new Thomas Flyer has been lightened as 
well as strengthened and made more powerful.. " 

The Northern Motor Cars are “silent as the stars. 
They are the highest type of the two-cylinder car. _Two- 
cylinder perfection. The Silent’ Northern is the highest 
priced two-cylinder car in the world and it is worth the 
money, otherwise people would not buy it. The Northern 
Motor Car Company also make some good four-cylinder 
cars. ‘ 

It was the single-cylinder Cadillac car which first dem- 
onstrated that a thoroughly practical, serviceable, depend- 
able and economical motor car was a possibility. The 
Cadillac motor, which marked the beginning of a new era 
in gasoline engine construction, has kept pace with modern 
requirements and remains now as it was at first an ideal 


car. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company have two n&@® models 
on the 1907 market. These are model 16 and model 15. 
This concern is making stronger claims for superior cars 
this year than last, and its machines displayed at the 
motor show seemed to bear out their claims in all points 
The company has numerous and exceedingly flattering 
testimonials from those who have used their machines. 

. The Winton car is a four-cylinder car. It has remark- 
able driving power and hill climbing capacity. The star 
roducts of the Winton Motor Carriage Company this 

ear are their models M and X-I-V. a 

The Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car model “A,” is 
of the four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled type, and. de- 
velops from 35 to 40 horse-power. This machine is a 
souliest that is in no sense an experiment, but follows 
closely the lines of the car of 1906, which made such a 
remarkable showing in last year’s Glidden tour and numer- 
ous other tests. 4 

The Autocar of :907 is larger, stronger and in every 
respect refined and improved over any previous models. 
The Autocar principle that stands out with prominence 
is to build a car suited alike for speed and strength, so 
combined and adapted as to withstand the varied road and 
other conditions encountered in touring in this country 
This the makers have admirably accomplished in their 
new Autocar. ae 

The Darracq Motor Car Company showed four distinct 
types of cars at the Automobile Show. his car won the 
Vanderbilt cup in 1905, and in in 1906, which speaks 
volumes as to what the car really is. 

ere the automobile is there is always the need of 
rubber tires. Among the notable exhibits of these auto- 
mobile accessories were the products of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, and those of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, each exhibit having its own particular merits. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Trenton Potteries Co., preferred, 2 per cent., 
payable January 25, 1907. 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pittsburg, preferred, 3 per 
cent., common, 3 per cent., payable February 
15. 1007. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The statement of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., of which Mr. 
Sylvester C. Dunham is President, shows total 
assets of $53,401,726, which is an increase over 
last year’s figures of over $4,441,000. The 
company’s record for 1906 is a remarkable one. 
Some of the items in this record are as follows: 
Total cash income, $15,728,000; increase in 
cash income, $1,833,000; increase in reserve 
funds to protect policy-holders, $4,593,000; 
new life insurance issued in 1906, paid for 
basis, $21,726,000. The life insurance in force 
in the Travelers on December 31st, 1906, was 
$166,712,000. 


CONTINENTAL 
COMPANY. 
The fifty-fourth annual statement of the 
Continental (Fire) Insurance Company, of 
which Mr. Henry Evans is President, shows 
total assets of $17,030,600, which is a gain 
over last year of $646,098, but what is most 
satisfactory about the statement is that the 
Continental has paid during the past year all 
of its San Francisco losses, and yet has a 
surplus a trifle larger than it had a year ago. 
The net surplus has been increased from $8.424,- 
225, which was last year’s figure, to $8.428,734. 
Following the San Francisco disaster, this com- 
pany paid out net losses of $1,782,872.20, and 
was among the five companies mentioned in 
the San Frantisco Chamber of Commerce re- 
port as having settled all claims in full. The 
company was incorporated in 1853. George E. 
Kline is Vice-President of the company, and J. 
FE, Lopez and E. L. Ballard are secretaries. 


THE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD. 

The annual statement of the National Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., of 
which Judge James Nichols is President, 
shows total assets of $7,076,853. The com- 
pany’s* capital stock is $1,000,000 and its net 
surplus is $1,228,442. The.surplus to policy- 
holders. is $2,228,442. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Home Life Insurance Company, of 
which Geo. E. Ide is president, in its forty- 
seventh annual statement shows total assets 
of $19,018,810, which is a gain of $1,132,215. 
The insurance in force at the close of busi- 
ness, December 31, 1906, was $86,113,559, as 
against $79,775,340 for the same period in 
1905. The premium receipts of this company 
for 1906 exceeded those of 1905 by $356,663. 
Last year saw the largest issue of new in- 
surance in the history of the company, 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The annual statement of the County Fire 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., of 
which Charles R. Peck is president, shows 


(FIRE) INSURANCE 


cash assets of $1,080,816. The net surplus is 
$215,443 and the company’s surplus to policy 
holders is $615.443. Weed & Kennedy are the 
Metropolitan District managers for this com 
pany. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
The sixty-first annual financial statement of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
of Worcester, Mass., of which Col. A. George 
Bullock is president, shows total gross assets 
of $29,138,062, which is an increase of $1,834,- 
757 over last year. On January 1, 1907, this 
company had 47,397 policies in force, against 
44,715 for the corresponding date twelve 
months ago. The surplus, according to the 
Massachusetts standard, is now $2,810,715. 
Last year it was $2,643,783. 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The Phenix Insurance Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., of which George P. Sheldon is 
President, was organized in 1853. It has a 
cash capital of $1,500,000. Its fifty-fourth an- 
nual statement, just issued, shows assets of 
$0,541,321. The company’s net surplus is : : 
666,824, and its surplus to policyholders is $3,- 
166,824. All the San Francisco losses of this 
company have been paid. 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

The Rossia Insurance Company, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, has issued a statement for 
its United States branch, showing total assets 
of $2,261,531.94, an increase of $312,159.12 
during the past year. The increase in re- 
insurance reserve during the year is $409,- 
735-15, and the net surplus is $403,550.59, 
showing a_ satisfactory result of the year’s 
business. The United States manager is C. 
F. Sturhahn, with head offices in this city, at 
92 William street, and the trustees in the 
United States are Hugo Schumann, president 
Germania Fire Insurance Company ; Isaac N. 
Seligman, of J. & W. Seligman & Co., and 
Hubert Gillis, vice-president Germania -Life 
Insurance Company. . 

READING NOTICE 

THORBURN’S SEEDS 

“The flowers that bloom in the Spring, tra la, have 

nothing to do with the case.” So wrote Gilbert and 
Sullivan in their famous opera, “The Mikado.” In so 
far as J. M. Thorburn & Co.’s Seeds are concerned, how- 
ever, they have a great deal to do with the flowers in the 
Spring, tra la. In point of fact, unless the seeds used 
are good ones no flowers will bloom in the Spring or at 
any other time. The Thorburn seed business was begun 
in New York 105 years ago, and the seeds sold. by the 
concern during the entire period have been uniformly 
high class, otherwise the business could never have con- 
tinued until now. A new Thorburn store has just been 
opened at 33 Barclay Street, New York City. 


YOU CAN GET 


THE INDEPENDENT FREE 
THIS YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new subscribers, 
with $8.00. In.this way you can give Christmas 
presents to four of your friends and to yourself 

















at the same time, and make all five happy. 
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Sixty-First Annual Report 
‘ OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE 


"State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
January 1, 1907 





The Directors present to the policy-holders at this time 
the sixty-first annual report of the condition of the 
Company, which gives in customary detail the operations 
of the Company during the past year, and a statement 
of its financial condition which includes a list of all in 
vestments. 

There were issued during the year: 


PUNE él cteus shai be Cas gteseeseewesoees 6,408 
Insurance 26... .ccccccccccersessees $15,617,963 
Including policies restored, alterations and additions, the 


insurance for the year 1906 amounted to $16,079,471, and 
the total outstanding insurance in force December 31. 
1906, was $121,009,950. 

A slightly larger amount of new business was written 
in 1905 than in 1906, and we believe that most of the life 
companies have had the same experience. There have 
been but few changes in our agency force, and we have 
not established any agencies in States where we were not 
previously senceneaiel. The business written in Massa- 
chusetts was larger than in any other State. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

The payments to policy-holders were as follows: 
Death claims with additions........ $1,254,733 26 
Matured endowments with additions 423,269 38 
DEWIGENES cccccccccccccecccceceee 549.415 93 
Policies surrendered with additions. 541,399 75 
Payments on annuities, instalment 

9,084 22 


PONCIO, -€0E. soviet ewes rcwecss 
$2,777,902 54 


There were paid for insurance, taxes, licenses and fees 
to the different States where we have agencies, $84,- 

0.32. 
soothe taxes on real estate owned by the Compary 
amounted to $22,899.23. : 

Repairs and expenses incurred other than taxes on real 
estate ot the Company, $30,310.82. 

The total paid for rents of Offices at the various agen- 
cies throughout the country, including that of Lome office, 
was $51,561.73. ; : 

.We chased to expense account premiums on various 
bonds purchased, $25,494.06. * , 

We paid commissions to agents on old and new busi- 
ness, $440,107.15, and for commuting commissions, $20,- 
046.27. . 

Supervision of agencies, traveling, agents’ and clerks’ 
salaries, and agency expenses of all kinds, $74,271.03. 

Inspection of risks and fees of medical examiners at all 
the agencies, $38,892.51. 

Charges to profit and loss account were net $29,119.03. 

The salaries of all the officers of the Company, includ- 
ing the entire clerical force of the home office with a 
list of 70 people, amounted to $78,529.15. ; 

The aggregate of the above items is with all other items 
of expense, $951,352-55- 

MORTALITY. 

The death rate was favorable, slightly under that of 
last year, and considerably under the expected rate of 
the tables. We paid out almost exactly the same amount 
as during 1905, but during 1906 we paid out $163,000 of 
claims incurred during the latter part of the previous 
year which we had to carry over January rst, 1906, be- 
cause the claim papers had not reached us. ; 

e have left over unpaid death claims amounting to 
$59,578, additions included. These claims were incurred 
at the end of the year and the claim papers were not 
presented before December 31st. : 4 

Two hundred and ninety-seven policy-holders died dur- 
ing the year who held 389 policies. The longest time 





any policy was in force was- 56 years, 6 months; the 
shortest, 1 month. 10 persons who insured during -1906 





died before the end of the year. 14 persons died whv 


were insured less than one year. 
INCOME AND ASSETS. 

The gross assets of the Company December 31, 1906, 
were $29,171,362.19, showing an increase during the past 
year of $1,868,057.59. 

The total assets December 31, 1898, were $14,713,892.06, 
and have about doubled in eight years. 

The income received during the year has been from 


Pa eee See ea $4,462,092 95 
eee ey ee ee epee er 1,106,030 79 
ORE ere a cs 120,616 65 
Supplemental contracts, profit an 

WO GU kira te cae ces SECM 55,508 o1 


$5,744,241 40 
During the year, investments were made in these items, 
with interest return indicated: 


Municipal bonds..... $759,932 at 3.823 interest. 
Railroad bonds...... 70,722 at 4.439 ” 
Other bonds......... 151,250 at 5.601 FA 
Railroad stocks....... 62,047 at 5.948 ~ 
Other stocks......... 8,790 at 4.573 ‘i 
Mortgage loans...... 967,300 at 4.509 
Collateral loans...... 747,000 at 4.976 + 
Polley tjeme....:.... 832,982 at 5.856 ” 


Corporation loans.... 550,000 at 5.238 

The interest yield of our gross assets was about 4.55 
per cent. 

After deducting all expenses, taxes and repairs, the 
real estate owned by the Codpany shows a net return of 
3-97 per cent. 

The market value of our securities over their book 
value is $697,315. 

The past year has been one of marvelous business ac- 
tivity. Manufacturers have produced more goods than 
ever before, railroads have found their facilities inade- 
quate to their requirements, the productions of the mines 
have reached their highest points, and the largest crops 
have been gathered. To meet these conditions the finan- 
cial resources of the country have been taxed to the 
utmost, and as a consequence money has commanded a 
high rate of interest. Such a condition always affects the 
security market. We have been able to buy bonds at 
lower prices than yrevail usually, and we have made 
the best of loans at extremely favorable rates. Thiere 
are many large issues of bonds awaiting a market, and 
it is probable that advantageous purchases can be made 
during a large part of the coming year. Your invest- 
ments are made by a Finance Committee consisting of 
seven members, who meet frequently. The records of all 
the meetings of this committee, of the Committee on 
Claims and of the Committee on Agencies, are all read 
at the monthly meetings of the Board of Directors, so 
that full information as to the entire business of the 
Company is at all times before all officers who are re- 
sponsible for its administration. The investments are in 
seund securities. The Company owns no bonds and no 
share of stock on which the interest or dividend is over- 
due, and the: interest on every collateral loan has been 
paid when due. The overdue interest on the mortgage 
loans is very small and confined to a few items. All 
these loans are amply secured. 

Careful inquiry into their methods can result only in 
the benefit of all corporations, whether their business be 
that of life insurance, transportation, banking or manu- 
facturing. If in some instances the standard of official 
conduct has been inferior and business methods repre 
hensible, the public knowledge of these conditions brings 
about their rectification. When criticism becomes general 
and indiscriminate, and when it is assumed that malad- 
ministration exists in all, because it has been found in 
some administrations of corporate affairs, there is grea! 
danger that an unwarranted disquietude and loss of con 
fidence be aroused in the public mind. Every person in 
sured in any of the well known and long established life 
insurance companies of the country, whose annual reports 
to the various States show their absolute solvency, should 
realize that bis interests as a policy-holder are entirely 
secure, and that if he gives up his insurance, he does 5° 
at serious loss to himself, and perhazs deprives his family 
of a benefit he can never replace. 

In view of the great interests involved, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that such changes as may be proposed in the 

insurance laws of the different States will be most care 
fully considered, and those only passed which are 4s 


suredly for the policy-holders’ benefit. 

The financial statement, the policy statement, and 3 
list of the securities owned by the Company, together 
with the auditors’ report, are appended as a part of our 
For the Directors, 

A. G. Butiock, President. 


report. 
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READING NOTICES 


HONEST CAPITALIZATION 

William E. Nichols & Company, Bankers and Brokers, 
ot 1§ Wall Street, report that so many mining companies 
are now capitalizing far beyond their real value that a 
company whose capitalization is placed at a conservative 
figure is the exception. Of the different Cobalt Compan 
ies. fo1 example, the capitalization is all the way from 
$1,000,000 to $6,000,000. but the Cobalt Coalition Mining 
Company is only capitalized at $250,000. Particulars re- 
garding this company will be sent on application te 
William E, Nichols & Company. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago February 
7 and March 2, under the auspices of the Tourist De 
partment of the Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern 
Line, for California. -[he trip is made one way throug) 
Colorado. Stop-overs and side trips at principal points vf 
interest in the West. All expenses, railroad fare, slee;- 
ing car, dining car and hotel accommudativns include 
For itineraries and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchi- 
son, Manager, Tourist DUepartment, 212 Clark Street. 
Chicago, lll.—Adv. 


A CHARMING PLEASURE PLACE 

Few winter resorts have the equal of Lakewood’s ad- 
vantages, which are primarily, location, climate, and sur- 
roundings. At the end of a ninety minute railroad jour 
ney you reach Lakewood. The winter home of fashion, 
culture and society. Fine roads in several directions lead 
to the hotels and cottages of the latter, of which there are 
many, and the life of their occupants is as merry as can 
be. The climate at Lakewood is at least 10 degrees milder 
than at New York or Philadelphia, and by its situation in 
New Jersey’s famous pine belt there is an exhilarating 
healthfulness found nowhere else on the Atlantic Coast. 
The hotels are metropolitan in every sense and every 
convenience imaginable is found there including Sun 
Parlors, Palm Gardens, Artistic Tea and Music Rooms, 
and a wonderful appointed cuisine. There are innumer- 
able opportunities for out-door life and sports like Pony 
Polo, Golf, Cross Country Riding, Coaching and Auto- 
mebiling are indulged in. The only road to Lakewood 
from New York is the New Jersey Central and its ex 
press service is such that many New York business men 
travel daily between Lakewood and New York. To know 
about Lakewood write W. C. Hope, G. P. A. New Jer- 
sey Central, New York City, for Book on New Jersey's 
Pines, etc., it’s free for the asking.—Adv. 


SIXTY YEARS OF SPOON MAKING 

Nowhere i3 the progress and change in the character 
and design of manufactured wares more noticeable than 
in the spoons, knives, forks, etc., produced by the Rogers 
Bros., since their establishment in 1847. 

It was in this year that Asa H. and Simeon Rogers 
discovered the process of electro-plating that was to 
revolutionize the silver industry. 

The Rogers Bros. began orerations in a little shop in 
Hartford, Conn., where they experimented, perfected and 
brought out the plainer patterns in 1847, Rogers Bros.’ 
ware now known as “Plain,” “Fiddle,” “lipped,” “Oval” 
and “Olive.” 

After several years of indifferent success, a second dis- 
covery, quite as important in its way ‘as the first, was 
made in Meriden. This was the realization of the possible 
value of the new process employed by the Rogers Bros. 

The latter were hampered by the lack of capital. This 
the Meriden men supplied and the interests of the Rogers 
Bros. were merged into those of the Meriden Britannia 
Company, an event that marked the real beginning of 
the silver-plating industry. 

A strong alliance was thus formed, whereby, with 
abundant capital and ample factory facilities, the 1847 
Rogers Bros.’ ware was produced under the most favor- 
able circumstances and under the careful personal super- 
vision of the Rogers Bros. 

When the buying public had come to realize the worth 
of plated ware—well made, honestly plated—the demand 
increased rapidly and the new industry experienced a 
period of phenomenal growth. ’ 

The Meriden Britannia Company, of Meriden, Conn., 
the successors of the original Rogers Bros., issued a 
handsomely illustrated catalogue showing all the newer 
popular designs, which is well worth a thorough study. 








The World 
Wants 


MEN 


who can plan and execute ; who can 
work and endure ; who have clear 
brains and breathe deeply. 


Such men require food that re- 
builds waste brain and body cells as 
fast as used up by work, and which 
makes digestion easy. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


*s There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Uo., Ltd., Battle Oreek, Mich., U. 8. A. 











(Established-1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whoopin ag » Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placedin a remedy which 
for eet of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De 
ecriptive Booklet, 


Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tab- 
lets for the irri- 
tated Pa 7 of 

‘our or 
from ‘ns, f00. ia 
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M*MUGEH: WILLOW: FURNITURE: 


(DESIGNED & MADE. BY HAND IN MANHATTAN) 


SHOWING 250 MODELS, FOR 25¢ IN STAMPS 


| PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES | 


(TO BE DEDUCTED FROM FIRST PURCHASE) 


JOSEPHA.P. MAUGIN EC. 


9 West 42.nd St.New York 


AI THE (TCyN CLTHE “‘DOPULAIR, SHOP. 


SEAT CUSHIONED. 


(Trade Mark Rega) 








ERVOUSNES 


Exhausted or Debilitated 





Nerve Force from Any Cause 





Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 


(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL'S Formuia.) 


and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury. Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 


The 8 
safest, 


as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the 


¢ Pill is purely vegetable, bas been tested and 
and most effective treatment known to medical science 
best of their tind, and contain only the best and purest in- 


rescribed by y kg and has proven to be the best, 
‘or restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired. 


gredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box 
by Sealed ‘Mail 


No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 


h f M for 1 d kid 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: om . ty ar a ato en ek ee i cations Sve Gottawe ane wilt 


ask you to send me as much 


nels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. 


Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 


as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular chan- 


I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of 
Yours sincere! DR. T. 


ly, R. 
4 know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal & to el Specifie Pill for Nervous Debility. —ALOLPH BEHRE, 


Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, 


Send fo for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 750 Beekman Blidg., N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 
1858 





THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
NEW YORK, January 10, 1907. 
- At THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS 
of this Bank, held on the 8th inst., the following gentlemen 
were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
F. Augustus Heinze, 
William Ballin, Harry F. Morse, 
William F. Carlton, Dick S. Ramsay, 
Stanley Gifford, Max H. Schultz, 
Chester Glass, William Skinner, 
A. P. Heinze, Edward R. Thomas, 
John F. Kehoe, 0. F. Thomas, 
Seth M. Milliken, Robert M. Thompson, 
Charles W. Morse, Warner Van Norden, 
Miles M. O’Brien. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE was unanimously elected 
President, Mr. MILES M. O’BRIEN, Mr. E. R. THOMAS 
and Mr. CHESTER GLASS were unanimously elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

Mr. EMIL KLEIN and Mr. ALFRED W. DAY were 
appointed Cashier and Assistant Cashier, respectively. 


EMIL KLEIN, Cashier. 


NEW AMSTER® DAM NATIONAL BANK 
At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, 
held on the 8th day of January, 1907, the following were 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
G. %. pereey C. 
Tro. 





W. Morse, 


H. F. Morse, 
Miles M. O’Brien, 
Louis Stern, 
R. Lew eo. W. Wilder. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, for organization 
and election of officers, held on Saturday, ad 12th, 


1907, Miles M. O’Brien was elected President, Morse, 
vi ice-President, and John G. Hemerich and hg: 0. Winaroaes 
were respectively appointed Romeo: and Cashier. 

. ELDREDGE, Cashier. 





REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA FARMS ann HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendid Bargains 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 


FINANCIAL 











1s73 3207 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
oF 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


Incredible 


isn’t it incredible that we could serve handreds of Iu- 
vestors for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and 
fail to satisfy you? 

This unbroken is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and — about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent. interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - Lawrence, Kansas. 





3ist YEAR 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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135 BROADWAY, 





Che Crust Company of America 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $12,700,000 
BRANCH, 36 WALL STREET 








JOHN E. BORNE, Chairman Exec. Com. 
JOHN D. CRIMMINS, Vice Prest. 
WILLIAM H. LEUPP, Vice Prest. 
HEMAN DOWD, Vice Prest. 

H. B. FONDA, Treasurer. 


OFFICERS: 
OAKLEIGH THORNE, President. 


FRANK L. HILTON, Secretary. 
CARLETON BUNCE, Ass’t Secretary. 
W. J. ECK, Ass’t Secretary. 

JOHN G. BOSTON, Solicitor. 
FRANK W. BLACK, Auditor. 





CHARLES T. BARNEY 
A. D. BENNETT 

JOHN E. BORNE 

WM. H. CHESEBROUGH 
JOHN D. CRIMMINS 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
ASHBEL P. FITCH 
ANSON R. FLOWER 

H. B. HOLLINS 

JAS. S. KUHN 


CORD MEYER 





DIRECTORS: 
FRANK R. LAWRENCE 


SETH M. MILLIKEN 
RANDAL MORGAN 
MORGAN J. O’BRIEN 
JOSEPH J. O’DONAHUE, Jk. 
LOWELL M. PALMER 
HOSMER B. PARSONS 
STEPHEN PEABODY 
MARSDEN J. PERRY x aA; 


E. CLIFFORD POTTER 

JOHN J. RIKER 

WM. F. SHEEHAN 

GEO. R. SHELDON 

HENRY F. SHOEMAKER 
JAMES W: TAPPIN 
OAKLEIGH THORNE 

ROBERT B. VAN CORTLANDT 
W. K. VANDERBILT, Jr. 

B. WIDENER 




















DIVIDENDS AND ELECTIONS 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 10, 1907. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
Bank, held January 8th, 1907, the following named gentle- 
men were unanimously re-elected Directors: 

J. Edward Simmons, . Robert W. Stuart, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart Smith, William S. Opdyke, 
James G. Cannon. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons, President, and Mr. James 
Cannon, Vice-President, were unanimously re-elected. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 








Office of 
TITLE yrs AND TRUST COMPANY 


> Beredwer. New York, January 16th, 1907. 
At the yo Meeting of the Stockholders of this Com- 
pany, held January Md —— the following gentlemen 
were a elected Trust 

LASS EXPIRING | ‘IN THE YEAR 1908, 


Henry Roth. 
CLASS EXPIRING 11 IN THE YEAR 1909, 
James H. Manning. 
CLASS EXPIRING IN THE YEAR 1910, 
Frank Bailey, Augustus D. Juilliard, 

William J. Matheson, 
Frederick Potter, 
Charles Richardson, 
Jacob H. Schiff. 

Board, the following offi- 
cers were unanimou ected: EL- 
SEY, President; . FRANK BAILEY, Vice-President; 
MR. EDWARD O. STANLEY, Second Vice-President, Man- 
7, Banking Department; w CLINTON D. BURDICK, 

Vice-President; MR. J. RAY CLEVELAND, See: 
sctenz MR. ARTHUR TERRY” Treasurer; MR. FRANK 
IFFEN, Manager of the "Brooklyn Banking Depart- 
ment; MR. ‘JOHN W. SHEPARD, Assistant Treasurer; 
MR. NELSON’ B. SIMON, MR. HORACE ANDERSON and 
MR, PAVID BLANK, Assistant Secretaries 
J. WRAY CLEVELAND, Secretary 





PHENTX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York, January 14th, 1907. 
103d Dividend. 

The Board of Directors bas this day declared a Quarter- 
ly dividend of five per cent. (5%) payable on demand 
at the branch office of the Company, at No. 68 William 
Street, New York, to stockholders of record on this date. 

CHARLES F. KOSTER, Secretary. 





THE ATCHISON. TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Serial Debenture Bonds, Series E. 


The principal of Series E, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. SERIAL 
DEBENTURE BONDS, two million five hundred thousand 
dollars ($2,500,000), due February ist, 1907, will be paid on 
and after February ist, 1907, upon ————s at the office 
of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

COUPON NO. 10 SHOULD BE DETA CHED AND SEP. 
ARATELY PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 

H. W. GARD — Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, January 18th, 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
RAILW. 


10, due February ist, 1907, from The Atchi 
and Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER 
CENT. RERIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and 
after February Ist, 1907, upon presentation at the office 
of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
January 18th, 1907. 
OFFICE OF T 
BUFFALS, ROCHESTER, ‘a EITTSBURGH 
AILWAY COMP «NY. 
No. 36 oO ll St., New York, January 18th, 1907. 

Dividends of THREE PER CENT. on the preferred and 
of THREE PER CENT. on the common stock of this Com- 
pany have been declured payable February 15th next to 
stockholders of record February Sth next. Checks will be 


mailed to Stockholders. 
J. H. HOCART, Assistant Treasurer. 
NEW erent; by y NORTHERN 
AILR®R OAD CO. 
First ewe... 5 pts Cent. Gold Bonds 
Coupon No. 3, due February 1, 1907, will be paid « 
maturity at the office of 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 





PP ag Pn No. 


New York, 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER. MASS. 








SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY I, 1907 





44,715 Policies in force, January 1, 1906. ASSETS. 
Aniount at risk, $114,423,961 Bonds and stocks owned $18,140,642 
6,408 “ issued during Loans on mortgages of real estate 4,303,567 
1906, 15,617,963 | Loans on policies 2,112,010 
restored “ “ 124,403 | Loans on collateral 600,425 
increased “‘ “ 121,536 | Loans to corporations 426,677 
Additions made“ “ 215,569 Real estate owned 1,695,036 
—— | Cash on hand and on deposit in banks 253,417 
51,179 = ~ $130,503.422 I 1 it a 
POLICIES TERMINATED. ans On personal security 3,094 
389 by death, Amount at risk $1,127,561 oi ot tet he 
173 by maturity, “ = 398,756 $27.545,459 56 
by expiry, 149,026 OTHER ASSETS. 
by surrender, 1,557,977 Interest and rents accrued and due $327,642 04 
not taken, 1,681,972 Market value stocks and bonds over 
by lapse, 3,329,089 cost 697,315 00 
by change and decrease 1,100,391 Uncollected premiums on policies 
Additions terminated 148,710 in force $309,384 41 


3,782 Total outgoes for year $9,493,482 ve-rme>-vlthseteescare di ~agueins 
Foal ttn tn: dG in force 432,635 83 


47,397 Policies in force January 1, 1907 $121,009,950 
RECEIPTS. $742,020 24 
Net assets, January 1, 1906 $25,530,473 Deduct loading 23.5 per cent. $174,374 65 
Premiums received since Jan. 4,462,092 ——_—_——. 
Interest “i > a 1,106,030 $567,645 59 
Rents 120,616 $1,592,602 63 
Profit and Loss 335752 etd a Piel 
Supplemental contracts and surrender Total gross assets $29,138,062 19 
values on re-insured policies 21,748 


ee LIABILITIES. 
$31,274,714 Reserve Massachusetts 
standard $26,054,549 
Death claims reported and 
in process of adjustment 59,578 
Claims on supplemental 
contracts not yet due 94,405 
Special reserve for 
deferred dividends 133,827 
Dividends left to accumulate 121,855 
$2.777,.902 54 Premiums paid in advance 51,938 
Other Expenditures: Extra reserve on annuities 7,500 
Commission to agents $460,153 42 ee 
Expenses, salaries, taxes, $26,523,652 00 
supplies, postage, etc. 491,199 13 Deduct net value re-insured risks 205,305 00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Policy-holders: 

3y death, additions included $1,254,733 26 
By endowment “ i 423,269 38 
By surrender 541,399 75 
By dividends 549.415 93 
Ry payments on instalment policies, 

annuities, etc. 9,084 22 


“ “ 


$951,352 55 


Sea oe 
Total disbursements $3,729,255 09 Total liabilities $26,318,347 00 





Balance Net Ledger Assets $27,545,459 56 Surplus Massachusetts standard $2,819,715 19 





A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER. Secretary. 
New York Orrice, 220 Broapway, C. W.-ANDERSON & SON, Generat AGENTS. 
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Phenix Insurance Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office 
Real Estate (market value) 
Bonds (market value) 

Bonds and Mortgages 

Loans Secured by Collateral 

New York City Consolidated Stock 
(market value) 

Bank, Railroad ard other Stocks and Bonds 
(market value) 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 

Reinsurance and Paid Losses 

Premiums in Course of Collection (net). 96: 


6,267,404 00 
10,065 79 
63,083 89 

1357 ‘10 





$9,541,321 40 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve Fund for Unearned 

Premiums - 
Reserve Fund for Unpaid 

Losses, Commissions 

and all other Claims, 1,084,394 43 
Cash Capital - - - = = 1,500,000 00 


Net Surplus . . . 1,666,823 87 
$9,541,321 40 


$5,290,103 10 








Surplus to Policy-holders 


ALL SAN FRANCISCO LOSSES PAID. 


$3,166,823 87 





Metropolitan Office, 71 William Street, New York 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Fitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
¢ ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 


accordance with the Charter. 
ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 


HEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
jas. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


iG. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


JANUARY ist, 1907 
$29,138,062 19 
26,318,347 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


business men. It especially provides for practical 


wants. 
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& FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT ‘ 
OF THE 


Home Life Insurance Company 


2 GEO. E, IDE, President. 
JANUARY ist, 1907. 


eae rig ASSETS LIABILITIES 


*Bonds and Mortg: $5 ,809,650 00 | Policy Reserve $16,006,708 00 
Bonds and Stocke” nied value) ,907,787 Miscellaneous Liabilities 297,780 84 
Real Estate 1,650,609 81 Present Value of all Dividend Endow- 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. . 293,545 ment Accumulations (Deferred Divi- 
Loans to Policy Holders 1,950,996 dends) 1,621,413 00 
Other Assets 406,220 Reserve to provide for all other Contin- 
(a gencies 1,092,908 29 
$19,018,810 —_—_—_— 





$19,018,810 13 


*Of the Mortgage Loans of the Company 90% is on property located in New York City, 82% is guaranteed as to 
principal and interest, and all are on a basis not exceeding 60% of a conservative valuation. 





RECORD OF 1906 (On Paid for Basis) 


Premium Receipts (Including Annuities), $356,662.91 greater than in 1905. 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1905 $79,775,349 00 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1906 86,113,559 00 


Gain for year $6,338,219 00 
Gain in Admitted Assets for year 1906 $1,132,215 00 





Largest Issue of New Insurance in the history of the Company. 
Greatest Growth in Insurance in Force in any Year in Company’s History. 


- 





WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Vice-President and Actuary. 

ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Vice- President and Secretary. 

WILLIAM G. LOW, Vice-President and General Counsel. 
HENRY E. IDE, Assistant Secretary. FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
LEMUEL H. ARNOLD, Counsel. JULIUS C. BIERWIRTH, Associate Medical Director. 
GEORGB. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents. FREDERICK C. HILLIARD, Cashier. 





DIRECTORS. 
Wm. G. Low Thomas T. Barr Jobn E. Borne Courtlandt P. Dixon 
Thomas H. Messenger George E. Ide Wi. M. St. John Anton A. Raven 
J. Warren Greene Wm. A. Nash John 8. Frothinghbam James McGovern 
H. E. Pierrepont John F. Praeger Martin Joost Francis L. Hine 
Lemuel H. Arnold Ellis W. Gladwin E. Le Grand Beers Robt. B. Woodward 


William A. Marshall 











“Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single questionable transaction.”—N. Y. Sun, Dec. 12, 1905. 








1860 THE 1907 INCORPORATED 1851 

United States Life Insurance Co. B E R K ‘ HI R E . I FE 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = ++ President INSURANCE COMPANY 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

P > * 
JAMES BR. PLUM........ccccccccccrcccccss+++- Lenther ITTSFIELD, MASS 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. The definite surrender values in cash, or paid up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law. 
in accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the company; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal poll- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this cles; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
Compa limited territory if desired, and make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the 
- _—_ > ives, in penn Me te first year’s policyholder and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 


commission, a renewal interest insuring an income érese 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
f future. Address Company 
- & ethan Manager for New York and New Jersey 


Home Office: 277 Breadway, New York City 253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 
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Advantages of Low Tension 
Masneto and Make-and-Break 
Spark as Employed on the Model fi 


STODEBARER. 


“The Automobile With a reputation behind it.’’ 





t 
' 
' 


E haveamply demonstrated, 

V V during the past season, that 

the ignition system as em- 

ployed on our new Model H Car is 
absolutely reliable and effective. 

The Simms-Bosch low tension 
magneto, which we use to furnish the 
current for our make-and-break spark, 
gives an extremely large and hot 
spark in each cylinder. 

This is the identical type of mag- 
neto employed on the winning cars 
in the recent Vanderbilt international 


road races, and when gear driven, 
as in the Studebaker car, we have 
found its service to be practically 
perfect. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., South Bend, Ind, , 


In furnishing the current for the 
make-and-break spark with our low 
tension magneto, less than two feet 
of wiring is required, short circuiting 
troubles are avoided and spark-plug 
annoyances are eliminated. 

All the controlling mechanism of 
our ignition system is located on the 
top of the cylinders and is readily 
accessible. 

Every part of the Studebaker Car 
is the result of long and painstaking 
experience. Our improvements have 
all been for better service, not for 
exploitation. 

See our exhibit at the New York 
and Chicago shows. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


SELLING AGENCIES: 


BOSTON, MASS.: Prentiss Motor Car & Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: ‘Titman, Leeds & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: Auto Supply & Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: National Automobile Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Central Autom ‘bile Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO: Kirk Bros. Automobile Co. 


REPOSITORIES: 


NEW YORK CITY: Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York 
CHICAGO, ILL.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Studebaker Bros. Co. of California 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: Studebaker Bros. Co. Northwest 
SALT 1.AKE CITY, UTAH: — Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utab 
DENVER, COLO.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co, 
DALLAS, TEXAS: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


1907 STUDEBAKER MODEL “ H*'— 380-85 H. P. 
PRICE @3,700-$5,000, ACCORDING TO BODY 


i 





